by Michael Stoops, National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


“early forty years ago, in 1968, 
this country lost a great 


hh | who had a profound impact in 
pushing forward social justice in the 
United States. He first came to national 
attention with his renowned novel, The 
Jungle, which exposed unsafe practices in 
the meatpacking industry in Chicago and 
became a landmark in the history of 
muckraking journalism. 

Not as well known was Upton Sinclair’s 
effort to be elected as a U.S. senator and 
governor of California. As a socialist, he 
ran for a U.S. Senate seat in California in 
1922 and got 50,323 votes. He ran for 
Governor in 1930 and got 50,480 votes. He 
described that as progress. 

In 1934, Sinclair switched parties and 
became a Democrat. He carried the 
Democratic primary with 436,000 votes, 
winning by a margin of some 25,000 
votes. In the general election, Sinclair 
received twice the number of votes of any 
previous Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor of California up to that point. Final 
vote: Frank Merriam — 1,138,620; Upton 
Sinclair — 879,537. 

Unlike modern-day candidates (with 
the possible exception of former U.S. 
Senator and now presidential candidate 
John Edwards), Sinclair ran on a platform 
of ending poverty in California. 

Similar to today’s visible homelessness, 
poverty and unemployment were at their 
peak during the early years of the Great 
Depression. Sinclair sought political office 
to stop the growth of poverty in one of the 
most difficult times in American history. 

In his own words, Sinclair said, 

“But I cannot enjoy the comforts of 
home, and the freedom of work and recre- 
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Upton Sinclair, novelist and reformer. 


ation which I have earned, while I know 
there are millions of others around me 
suffering for lack of common necessities. 

“Here are thousands of people wander- 
ing homeless, and thousands of homes 
which no one is allowed to occupy. Here 
are a million people who want to work 
and are not allowed to work. 

I say, positively and without qualifica- 
tion, we can end poverty in California. I 
know exactly how to do it, and if you elect 
me governor, with a legislature to support 
me, I will put the job through—and I won’t 
take more than one or two or four years. 


See Upton Sinclair’s Brave Effort page 16 


‘Here are thousands 
of people wandering 
homeless, and thou- 

sands of homes which 

no one is allowed to 
occupy. Here are a 
million people who 
want to work and are 
not allowed to work.” 


— Upton Sinclair, during his cam- 
paign for governor of California 
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Mass Firings and Corruption at Berkeley Housing Authority 


Corruption and incompe- 
tence were a fact of life at 
BHA, but a tenant attorney 
blames federal budget cuts 
for some of BHA’s troubles. 


by Lynda Carson 


roblems at the Berkeley Housing 

Authority (BHA) are so severe 

that city officials recently 

reached the conclusion that it 
cannot be properly managed by the City 
of Berkeley, and that BHA employees 
need to be fired and replaced. 

As a result of conclusions reached in 
two recent, ominous reports detailing a 
litany of fraud and corruption occurring in 
the housing authority that may have 
involved the misuse of $25 million in 
funding, a resolution was passed by the 
BHA Board Members/City Council on 
May 22 resulting in the firing of all 22 
employees from the agency. 

Out of the 22 firings, 14 employees 
will have to be reassigned to other city 
departments because of union protections. 

The latest reports coming out of the 
housing authority confirm the stories of 
blatant corruption and incompetence that 
have plagued the agency for years, and 
expose a huge struggle within the agency 
led by those who wanted to conceal past 
_ and current wrongdoing in the BHA. 

Several reports detail how BHA 
Interim Director Tia Ingram would dis- 
cover severe problems in the agency, only 
to have staff members make files disap- 
pear or be misplaced, when they realized 
that they were being exposed. 

The corruption became so severe that 
one report reveals that landlords collected 
-rents on 15 dead tenants, for as long as 
two years or more in some cases. 

In other cases, landlords were collect- 
ing rents on people not even residing in 
their units; also, some tenants in the pro- 
gram were ineligible for housing assis- 
tance. The litany of troubles exposed in 
the latest reports are an astounding tale of 
misfortune for the City of Berkeley, and 
are harmful to its low-income tenant pop- 
ulation needing assistance. 

Adding a whole new perspective to what 
is happening at the BHA, Laura Lane, an 
attorney for the East Bay Community Law 
Center, said, “This is not as sordid as the 
reports make it out to be. I can’t speak for 
- all the cases that involved the deceased, but 
- I can speak for some cases that included 
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authority, until finally the Berkeley City Council voted on May 22 to fire all the employees of the embattled agency. 


children of the deceased.” 

She explained, “We’ve had a number of 
cases where children grew up in the house- 
hold of a mother with a Section 8 subsidy. 
The mother would pass away and the adult 
children or child would think they were on 
the Section 8 subsidy, because they grew up 
with it. When they received a termination 
notice from the BHA after their mother 
passed away, we would go in and fight for 
their right to keep the subsidy. Some cases 
included the disabled, and I have two cases 


at this moment. The BHA has to make pay- 


ments until the cases are resolved; and in 
some cases, it may take up to a year to 
resolve the case.” 

Lane blamed federal budget cuts for 
weakening the Berkeley Housing 
Authority and noted that the loss of staff 
due to these drastic cuts was a key factor 
in causing the BHA’s performance to go 


downhill from the very responsive agency. 


it had been several years ago. 

“T’ve been defending renters for the last 
10 years. The BHA was great when I first 
started, and much better than the Oakland 


‘Housing Authority. The BHA used to be 


very responsive to our needs and the needs 
of the tenants before the federal budget cuts 
started to make things bad around three to 
four years ago, when they had to cut a lot of 
staff from their agency.” 

On May 22, the City Council also 
approved: Mayor Tom Bates’ picks for the 
new BHA Board, which included many 
well-respected members of the community. 
The seven new board members are to 
replace the old BHA board (which included 
the mayor, the full City Council, and two 
tenant board members receiving housing 
assistance from the BHA). 

Despite assurances that city officials 
are doing all that is possible to get the 
BHA back on track, and to pull it out of 
its status as a troubled agency, the mayor 
sent the wrong message by reappointing 
two old board members back to the BHA. 

Dorothy Hunt and Adolph Moody 
were with the old BHA board; and it is 
deceptive of the mayor to announce that 
seven new board members were appointed 
to the BHA, when actually only five new 


members were appointed. 

This is a bad sign, and raises the possi- 
bility that city officials are not really serious 
about fixing the problems facing the BHA. 
As board members, Hunt and Moody 
remained largely silent as problems grew in 
the BHA over the years; this is very trou- 
blesome to Section 8 tenants who expected 
more from the tenant board members. 

In addition, as recently as last April, 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) listed the BHA’s 
public housing program, operated by 
Affordable Housing Associates, as being 
in “troubled status,” alongside Berkeley’s 
Section 8 program, which is also listed as 
being troubled for failing its SEMAP 
reports during the past five years. 

Efforts to get the Berkeley Housing 
Authority back on track as a standard per- 
former have failed so far; and, in many 
ways, things have only gotten worse for 
the embattled agency in recent years. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com . 


Ursula Sherman Village Builds a Living Community 


Berkeley’s Ursula Sherman 
Village nurtures children, 
families, rose bushes and 
art; and it provides classes 
not only for youth, but for 
their parents, too. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


®, aiza, an 11-year-old child, was 
Fone of the honorees in the 2006 
B—& Cap-and-gown graduation from 
the 11-hour-a-day program in successful 
living for poor and homeless people at 
Ursula Sherman Village in Berkeley. She 
and her parents and two younger children 
were residents of Sankofa trasitional 


house, a recent addition to the Village, at 


the time of her commencement. 

About two years before that, the family 
was living the good life in Ohio, support- 
ed by the father’s (Alex) successful posi- 


tion as an insurance agent. His family did 
not know his secret — that he was a vic- 
tim of a street drug addiction — until the 
sheriff came to evict them from their 
home. 

His wife Lavonya tried to hold the 
marriage together through two more hous- 
ing losses, but then moved with her chil- 
dren to California, leaving her husband 
behind. 

Alex felt the lack of contact with his 
wife and children and followed them to 
California, where he looked for assistance 
with his drug problem. His wife found it 
in her heart to give their marriage another 
chance. The couple, with their children, 
were accepted into Sankofa House, the 
new transitional housing residence at 
Ursula Sherman Village. 

Both parents were working full time 
when the graduation took place. Daiza 
had a record of straight As in school, but 
was beginning to find math too challeng- 
ing. So she went to summer school in a 
one-on-one study with the village teacher, 


Rafael Krantz. Daiza achieved 100% in a 
standardized math performance test. 

I had the privilege to see the new tran- 
sitional Sankofa House right next door to 
the shelter housing, which was a darker 
shade of wine color than the transitional 
apartment building. Single adults stayed 
in the shelter building, with a common 
room, which included a television. 

I also saw the Children’s Learning 
Center, a light, cheerfully painted room in 
a trailer with attractive, small ceramic 
pieces created by the children. Impressive 
pictures of flowers and petals were on the 
walls (they looked like chalk drawings). 
Sadly, the staff had just lost the art teacher 
and was hoping to hire another one. 

The staff was also hoping to replace 
the trailers in which the classrooms are 
housed with real classroom buildings. 
Along with classrooms for the Children’s 
Learning Center, there are also, in another 
trailer, parenting classes, budgeting class- 
es, a learning area for computer classes 
assisting employment readiness, and 


meeting places for recovery groups. 

Central to the physical plant that is 
Ursula Sherman Village are some white 
and pink rose bushes. Janny Castillo, pro- 
gram assistant, noted that the hope is to 
have a beautiful garden for the residents 
to enjoy. The beauty and peace of the gar- 
den will be a reflection of the beauty and 
peace of the common life and the inner 
growth of individuals that takes place. 

BOSS Executive Director boona cheema 
and Janny Castillo stressed to me that the 
program not only tries to reach out to those 
in poverty and help them better their situa- 
tion, but also seeks to attack the root causes 
of poverty by training clients in strategies 
that question the system. 

Janny says, “One example is our work 
at the city level to make-sure that the bud- 
get stays intact, not just for our nonprofit 


- organization, but for other nonprofits in 


the city of Berkeley.... We also serve our 
constituency by providing knowledge 


See Ursula Sherman Village page 15 
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Counting Out the Homeless with Philip Mangano 


What I find so maddening 
about Mangano is how suc- 
cessful he’s been in sidelining 
any discussion of structural 
poverty in relation to the 
problem of homelessness. 


by Tim Harris, Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) 


ational Public Radio’s Scott 
Simon did a softball interview 
with Bush administration home- 
lessness czar Philip Mangano 
on Weekend Edition on May 12, and 
Mangano offered a genially upbeat litany of 
distortions ‘and half truths as he assured us 
that the “‘business-focused, results-oriented” 


Ten Year Plan strategies are succeeding in | 


ending homelessness. 
It was disappointing to hear Simon, 


who is certainly capable of doing a tough . 


interview, defer to Mangano as if he were 

the reincarnation of Mother Theresa. © 
Simon set the stage for Mangano’s rap 

by parroting the U.S. Interagency Council 


on Homelessness line that 10 percent of | 


the homeless draw 50 percent of the emer- 
gency shelter resources, and that the 


magic bullet to ending homelessness lies | 


in relentlessly focusing our attention on 
the toughest cases. 

The rebuttal to this gets pretty deep 
into the weeds, which is part of why 
Mangano’s oversimplification works so 
well. The short version is that the studies 
upon which this is based exclude several 
key groups, like families with children. 
The Ten Year Plan model also assumes a 
static reality, which is just weird. 

What I find°so maddening about 
Mangano is how successful he’s been in 
sidelining any discussion of structural 
poverty in relation to the problem of 
homelessness. By focusing national atten- 


‘tion on the most dysfunctional and stereo- 


typically “homeless” ten percent of the 
two million or more who are without 
housing, he has managed to deflect atten- 
tion from the many ways in which federal 
policy creates poverty while effectively 
placing 95 percent of the responsibility 
for a solution on the localities. 

He uses the terms “chronic homeless,” 
“street homeless” and “homeless” inter- 
changeably, so when he talks about these 
huge “reductions” that are taking place, 
any normal person would assume he’s 
talking about homelessness in general. 
Thus, the illusion is established that major 
progress has been made when the reality 
is far less encouraging. : 

In Portland, Oregon, for example, 
Mangano says homelessness has 
decreased by 70 percent. Without going 
into the complexities of the count, let’s 
just say that this is an extremely contested 
number. The City of Portland claims a 39 
percent decrease. Portland’s Street Roots 
says they’re not convinced of even this 
smaller reduction. : 

The 2006 U.S. Conference of Mayors 
report says that requests for family shelter 
in Portland actually rose. Outside the city, 
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“Land of Plenty.” A haunting image of the masses of homeless people clustered in the nation’s capitol. 
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By focusing national attention on the most dysfunctional and stereotypically “homeless” 
ten percent of the two million or more who are without housing, Mangano has managed 
to deflect attention from the many ways in which federal policy creates poverty. 


these rosy reports of ending homelessness 
turn positively grim. Some advocates 
claim that rural homelessness in Oregon is 
up by as much as 300 percent. 

San Francisco, another of Mangano’s 
successes with a 38 percent decrease, 
reports a rise in family requests for shelter 
as well. Overall, says the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, homelessness is up by six per- 
cent; nearly a third of family requests for 
shelter go unmet; and the average length 
of an episode of homelessness is now at 
eight months, the longest on record. 

A recent internal fight within our own 
Committee to End Homelessness in King 
County, Washington, might shed some 
light. While some parties within CEHKC, 
based on the last two years’ counts, want- 
ed to report similar declines in homeless- 
ness, others argued that changes in the 
timing and methodology of the annual 
one-night count rendered comparisons 
less than entirely meaningful. This point 
of view eventually prevailed. 

Something that goes unsaid in all this 
counting and recounting is that most cities 
are employing liberal use of the stick right 
along side of the Housing First carrot. 
Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
a host of other cities have become decid- 
edly less hospitable, and this decreases the 
numbers of visible homeless people in 
public. Los Angeles, for example, sends 
their police out every two weeks to roust 
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sleeping homeless people under the guise 
of getting an accurate count. The numbers 
in LA’s skid row have declined sharply. 

Over the last three years in San 
Francisco, says Mayor Newsom’s press 
release, “1,864 homeless persons left San 
Francisco to be reunited with friends or 
family members in other parts of the 
country through the City’s Homeward 
Bound Program.” This is otherwise 
known as the one-way bus ticket out of 
town. Long-time San Fransisco advocate 
Paul Boden reports that his city now 
counts these as housing placements. 

So as Mangano goes around crowing 
his “mission accomplished” message, I’m 
thinking I’ve heard it before, and it wasn’t 
true then either. 

I’m just thankful that he didn’t go into 
his “I’m from Massachusetts and an aboli- 
tionist, and Republicans ended slavery 
and they’ll end homelessness too” rap. 
That just might have sent me right over 
the edge. 


Tim Harris is the executive director of 
Real Change in Seattle, and a member of 
the Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP), a coalition of West Coast home- 
less organizing groups working to build a 
movement for economic justice. For more 
analysis of homeless issues visit WRAP’s 
new blog: http://wraphome.blogspot.com/ 
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neglect? Far from it. 


by Carol Harvey 


n 2007, the Right To A Roof work 

group of the San Francisco-based 

Coalition on Homelessness surveyed 
215 people about their experiences stay- 
ing in emergency shelters. Those sur- 
veyed reported multiple forms of harass- 
ment and human rights abuses — physi- 
cal, verbal, and sexual. 

The invasion and violation of a human 
being’s integrity, sense of self, and per- 
sonal space are the hallmarks of all forms 
of human and civil rights abuse. 


“FRONT STREET’ — WHERE PEOPLE 
TELL THE TRUTH 


broken darkness my cold end 

nothing moves but the quiet on the street 
isolated walking long hard hours 

winter cold just brings me winter showers 


come clean, there’s no sun yet 
the only lights here are made 

- L can’t speak, i can’t hear, 

but i know i’m real 

there’s no warm here anyway 


the darkest lights before the dawn 
you remember the sun but it sank 
in the water that eats the light 
wrapped in cold, late at night 


These lyrics by Moby from “If Things 
were Perfect,” describe someone, maybe 
without a home, walking miles at night, 
perhaps through a soaking San Francisco 
rain, wearing wet, cold socks in broken 
shoes, suffering a devastating sense of 
unreality and utter aloneness. 

The Mayor of Turk Street told me, as a 
tear trailed down the side of his nose, that 
the worst suffering homeless people feel 
is loneliness. Like the walking man in the 
song, the most piercing pain is separation 
from the rest of humanity, from people 
who are living “normal lives.” 

As Moby’s lyrics say, “i can’t speak, i 
can’t hear, but 1 know i’m real.” His out- 
cast status is a human rights tragedy 
because the forcible disconnection of his 
selfhood from the “civilized” society of 
“acceptable” others violates his integrity 
as a person and renders him invisible, 
even to himself. 

Our culture perpetrates crazily con- 
ceived victim-blaming on homeless peo- 
ple. The wacky argument runs this way: 
“Because you do not have homes or the 
astronomical sums required for their pur- 
chase, we judge you to be lower-order 
human beings. Therefore, we have the 
right to invade your space at any time and 
tell you what to do. We can order, threat- 
en, and yell at you. Our police can beat 
you up. But, mostly we can violate your 
personhood by simply refusing to 
acknowledge your presence sitting there 
on the concrete.” 


WHAT ARE HUMAN RIGHTS? 


On December 10, 1948, The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was drafted 
in San Francisco. It states that, “Everyone 
has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person.” “Everyone has the right to... 
housing.” And “No one shall be subjected 
to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment.” 

Forced alienation, neglect and aban- 
donment, negative labeling, and even 
criminalization of the unhoused by the 


Human Rights Abuses 
in San Francisco Shelters 


What if a homeless person, on this endless, rainy night, 
sought protection from frigid natural and social tem- 

peratures in San Francisco’s shelter system? Would he 
find relief from the cold or from the pam of abuse and 


culture at large is a human rights abuse of 
unparalleled proportions. 

But what if, contemplating the “darkest 
lights before dawn,” the walking man on 
this endless, rainy night sought protection 
from frigid natural and social tempera- 
tures in the City of San Francisco’s shelter 
system? Would he find relief from the 
cold or from the pain of abuse and 
neglect? Far from it. 


ABUSE IN SHELTERS IS ENDEMIC 


One well-spoken man, shivering in the 
freezing wind outside the S.F. Public 
Library, graciously took time to explain 
that human rights abuse in San 
Francisco’s homeless shelters is “endem- 
ic.” He explained, “There’s never been a 
day that I’ve been in a shelter that I 
haven’t seen it.” 

His word “endemic” marks this abuse 
as a “dis-ease” constantly present at some 
level in this subculture, like malaria 
endemic to the tropics or starvation in 
Africa. He, and others with whom I 
spoke, witnessed widespread and consis- 
tent human rights abuses throughout the 
San Francisco shelter system. 

To most homeless people, the idea of 
shelters providing relief and true social 
warmth from any kind of cold is laugh- 
able. The majority stated they never use 
shelters. They don’t feel safe:there. 


Clients “take stuff while you sleep,” and 


staff savagely abuse their power. “They 
get paid well. It’s an authority trip when 
they can tell you what to do.” 


ENTIRE SHELTER SYSTEM ABUSIVE 


Pepsi Quest graduated with two col- 
lege degrees in computers, yet lives in a 
tent. She propped her bicycle outside the 
Multi-Service Center (MSC-South) beside 
a huge institutional-looking, factory-like 
entrance to the shelter where her husband 
was staying. 

“I’ve been in nearly every shelter in 
town,” she said. She tossed out a cynical 
metaphor: “Cut my foot off and hand me 
a band-aid.” 

“The entire shelter system is a gross 
attempt at solving a problem that’s not 
going away,” she continued. “There’s 
nobody to govern it. It’s just an abuse of 
funds, abuse of people. A lot more could 
be done with that much money. It’s sick- 
ening, pathetic. San Francisco is the rich- 
est city in the State.” 

A former resource center worker wear- 
ing a red-and-blue jacket, currently home- 
less outside the library, said her clients 
told her what was going on in shelters. 
When she made reservations, people con- 
fided, “‘If that’s the only thing available, 
I'll come back tomorrow.’ They’d rather 
sleep on the street than go there.” 

“I was told that staff verbally, and 
sometimes physically, abused clients,” 
she observed. Staff would steal from 
clients (with no recourse). Clients said 


that, despite a nighttime non-leave policy, — 


staff would abuse with bribery and 
favoritism, letting certain people out to 
buy drugs, then come back in, and use. 
Some staff sold and had homeless people 
sell drugs for them. 

Princess Cut questioned the sense of 
“putting a (Tenderloin) homeless shelter 
(full of families and small children) in the 
most drug-infested area there is” where 


Homeless people sleep in San Francisco at the base of the United Nation’s 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which proclaims that all people 
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have the rights to housing, food, medical care, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability and old age. 


people are “lighting up crack pipes out- 
side the front door” from which her son 
exits to school each day. ey) 

THE WORST SHELTERS 


The red-and-blue jacketed former shel- 
ter reservation worker told me that MSC- 
South at 5th and Bryant, the Mission shel- 
ters, and ones on 19th and 24th all 
“seemed pretty bad.” She charged that, if 
you weren’t a certain race in some shel- 
ters, you got bad treatment and “the 
bounce” before six months. 

If that many people told her the same 
story, she said she couldn’t imagine that it 
could be untrue. She would rather 
“breathe fresh air outside” waiting for 
housing than come to harm “locked up 
with those people.” 

A gentleman bedding down on Ivy 
Street outside Tom Waddell Clinic stated, 
“MSC-South — (If) you go over there, 
you’re herded in like sheep. “Get in there! 
Get your bed! Go to sleep! Get up and get 
out!” 

“Recently,” he insisted, “it seems like 
it has gotten worse. It doesn’t matter what 
shelter, all of them are pretty much run 
the same way: ‘These are homeless peo- 
ple. Treat them any way you want to. 
Don’t worry about their feelings. Either 
they obey the rules, or they get out.’” 


SEXUAL ABUSE 


Pepsi was one of three women testify- 
ing to sexual abuse. “The men do come 
on to you,” she said. “Within the last two 
years, one of the guys who works here 
(MSC-South) was right on me. He was a 
monitor then, but a director now. 

They say, “If you get with me, you get 
a Juice Card.” - 

“What is a Juice Card?” I asked. 

“A Juice Card is an unwritten rule of 
some people going in there and basically 
doing whatever they want because they 
are f---ing the boss or whatever. They 
give you better accommodation and better 
action. You can get in easier (without) so 
much red tape.” 


Kathy on Turk Street. said a staff mem- 
ber invited her “to go home” with him. 

When slender, blonde Tiger on Van 
Ness reported that a male staff had stuck 
his hand down her pants while she slept, 
nothing was done. This re-triggered her 
PTSD (post traumatic stress disorder) 
from childhood sexual abuse. Tiger must 
now take medication for this disability. 


EMOTIONAL AND VERBAL ABUSE 


Some shelter staff reportedly use bla- 
tant forms of emotional and verbal abuse 
— threats, yelling and aggressively order- 
ing shelter residents around. 

However, some staff employ the subtle 
toxins of favoritism, scapegoating, and 
covert forms of judgment and criticism, 
accusation and blame which spread like 
social cyanide throughout the community. 

Said Tiger, “They treat you like you 
are ‘less than.’ A lot of them aren’t pro- 
fessional. Some act like street people.” 

The gentleman who described “endem- 


ic” abuse said, “Much of it is quite subtle. 


A lot of it isn’t.” He described the subtle 
abuse as “an attitude that “you’re a piece of 
shit because you’re in the shelter, and I’m 
not. So I get to be angry and pissed off, 
mean and disrespectful, no matter how 
polite you are to me.’ There’s a lot of that.” 

He said the abuse creates a hostile, 
antagonistic environment, “pervasive, and 
erosional to people’s mental health.” 

Dark and lovely Princess Cut suffered 
emotional re-triggering from shelter abuse 
similar to Tiger’s after she escaped to the 
shelter to recover in safety from domestic 
violence. She suggested that, while some 
staff seem kind and gracious, other abu- 
sive personalities build tiny empires and 
fiefdoms, using what little power they 
have to manipulate, dominate and control 
shelter residents. 

Princess Cut was written up for having 
a DVD player. Another woman who had 
one was not. A client friend reported the 
worker accused Princess Cut of acting as 


See Human Rights Abuses page 15 
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The Hungry Gather at a Funeral for the Poor 


Tom and George expressed 

love like brothers every day. 
_That’s the way it is with a 
true brother on the streets. 


by Tim Rumford 


This story is true, and only the names 
are changed to protect the privacy of the 
individuals involved. 


walked into George Lewis’s memorial 
|: the Veterans Hall on Front Street in 

Santa Cruz, California. George was a 
recent friend of mine. I met him through 
my good friend Tommy, also a homeless 
man. Tommy was fast on his way to 
becoming one of my best friends. 

Tommy had crawled through the shit 
and then came out the other side. He 
should have been dead several times. 
Though still struggling with his own alco- 
hol issues, he was well along on his path. 

Like George, it took two heart attacks 
to get Tommy the help he needed. As 
soon as he was hospitalized, he got clean 
and off the streets in a nursing home. I 
met him in one of these poverty pimp 
houses, a dumping ground for those with 
a Social Security income. 

The residents were allowed a $30 
monthly allowance; the rest of their 
monthly income went to the owners, who 

need no special credentials for running 
such an establishment. In this instance, 
the owners were new, deciding this was a 
better investment then a restaurant. 

I was playing guitar there one day. 
Tommy was a character, and I knew his 
face and name from the streets. He was 
well respected but always drunk. 

When he would walk by, everyone 
would say what a talented man he was if 
you could catch him sober. He seemed 
sober now, so | approached him and soon 
we were playing music together as if we 

_were old friends. And now, a few years 
later, we are. Our eyes locked on each 
other as I walked in carrying my Ax. 

Tommy’s friend George had cancer 
and was recovering from being hit by a 
van prior to his death, a hit-and-run inci- 
dent that left him in horrible shape. After 
facial reconstruction and _ heavy 
chemotherapy, George was given Social 
Security Disability of a mere $800 a 
month. We live in a very expensive area. 

Prior to the accident, George, like 
Tom, was homeless for many long years, I 
believe since his return from Vietnam. His 
Social Security allowed him a small room 
in a bad part of town that took half his 
income. He only got housing after being 
hit by a van and getting cancer, becoming 
completely disabled. 

However, George was on his way to 
conquering his alcohol problems. He was 
proud of himself for the first time in a 
long time and it showed. He was taking 
care of himself; he had a pad of his own. 
Despite its small size and lack of kitchen, 
he was grateful for everything he had. 

In a way, George was like most of the 
homeless Vietnam vets in Santa Cruz that 
I know. (One is sleeping behind me as I 
write this. It was cold and wet last night. I 
hope nobody died again.) He had been 
drinking away the pain brought back from 
Vietnam since his return. 

Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, 
depression, alcohol and poisoning from 
Agent Orange are just a few problems I 
find common among the veterans. I could 
truly never know what it was to walk in 
those shoes. Society has turned its back 
on them for far too long. 

The day of George’s death, Tommy 
went to pick him up from a dental 
appointment. George had just gotten his 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


Every hungry person for miles started showing up. They did not care why the food was 
being given — they just knew they were hungry. Soon the bunker was filled with men and 
women, most of whom had not showered or bathed in a very long time. Many were sick, 
and it had been freezing the last few nights. 


new teeth. He looked hilarious with his 
bright white teeth sticking out of his 
swollen mouth and slightly askew jaw. He 
had a smile on his face, and his teeth were 
as white as fresh snow, which was not 
exactly natural-looking. 

Although he looked a mess, with his 
mouth and face swollen, he was having a 
feeling only someone with years of hav- 
ing no teeth could feel. I believe on that 
day, George became proud of himself in a 
more complete way then he had in 30 
years. He had made it off the streets and 
was on his way to being sober, and now 
he even had teeth to boot. 

“How do ya like my teeth, Tommy?” 
he mumbled through his swollen, anes- 
thetized mouth. Tom paused, thinking of 
the right thing to say. “Man, you look 
great, George!” Tom gave him a big hug. 
“Let’s get you home so you can rest.” 

Tommy stopped off at the pharmacy 


other directly, like love and friendship. 
Spoken or with hugs, it’s accepted and 
normal. They loved each other like broth- 
ers and that means a lot to any man. 

The next morning George was found 
dead, his new teeth still in his mouth shin- 
ing like the sun, nothing changed in the 
room. His eyes were wide open and he 
looked like a baby, according to those who 
found him the next morning. It appeared he 
must have passed away minutes after Tom 
left the room. No pills were taken. His 
shoes were not yet off his feet. He had no 
alcohol or drugs in his system. 

George’s only family was an uncle 
who wanted nothing to do with his life or 
his death, and sent no request or funds for 
a proper burial, despite our pleas. He was 
considered by the County of Santa Cruz 
as “indigent.” There is no official funeral 
for an indigent, even if you are a vet. 

Pastor Dan did the memorial, as he 


As I watched a room full of the most desperate people in 
Santa Cruz, I felt overwhelmed and sad that it was this 
bad. They had to crash a funeral to eat. Later that day, I 
watched as a 16-year-old ate out of a trashcan. 


and purchased some hydrogen peroxide 
and some items the dentist had told him to 
use for his teeth, as well as Percocet for 
pain. Tommy brought George to his room. 

He carefully left everything George 
needed right next to his bed, with a glass 
of water. “Are you going to be OK, 
George?” Tommy asked. 

“Sure, Tom, thank you, man. You’re a 
true friend. Tom, you know I love you.” 

“I love you too, man,” Tom replied. 

George mentioned that he was going to 
take out his teeth as instructed and go to 
sleep immediately, as he was tired. 

Tom and George expressed love like 
brothers every day. That’s the way it is 
with a true brother on the streets. People 
think men hide their emotions, and maybe 
we do at times. I find many men, on and 
off the streets, express emotions to each 


always does for every homeless person. 
Because he was a low-income disabled 
vet, George is considered indigent, and 
therefore cremated and put in a cardboard 
box. Later, he will be put in a cement 
room where no viewing is allowed at all, 
placed at the furthest end of a large grave- 
yard in town. I often wonder what it really 
looks like inside and how many cardboard 
boxes are there. 

At the memorial, the room slowly 
filled with various people, most of them 
homeless; and, as I am an activist locally 
against the War on Poverty, I knew many 
of the faces. I counted approximately 200 
people at the beginning. 

There were a few non-homeless people 
there, as well as Pastor Dan. I am not a 
Christian, but I will never say an unkind 
word about this man. He works with the 


homeless, the vets and the most hardcore 
alcoholics on the street. He works to help 
them get food and clothing, and he’s 
known and respected by most everybody 
on the street. He also respects everyone, 
no matter how they look or what their 
problems are. 

He is a preacher, but you could find 
common ground with him no matter what 
your belief or faith, even in my case, an 
atheist. He did not judge you by your faith _ 
or spirituality or his perception of your © 
lacking it completely. 

~ The room was full of many people who 
were already drunk at 9:30 a.m. Pastor Dan 
spoke of George and their relationship and - 
how he never gave up on George and was 
proud of him. He believed George was 
going to Heaven, and added that if we did 
not believe in Heaven and believed in the 
positive and negative, he insisted he was 
going to a better place — if not Heaven, 
then at least a positive place. 

Right about that time, a man in a 
wheelchair in the back opened a bottle of 
100-proof vodka and began to chug it. 
“This is for George,” he said. He then 
threw up all over himself without even 
realizing or caring. 

Another lady screamed she wanted a 
friend to be able to play a Led Zeppelin 
song. The pastor assured the crowd there 
would be time for music, and he managed 
to finish his service, but not before asking 
the man firmly, yet with a calmness, to 
put away the bottle. Shortly after that, 
when the Christian music started, we 
wheeled the man outside, as he continued 
to be a problem. I stayed outside during 
most of the sermon. He was now preach- 
ing at them, and personally, I did not want 
to hear it. That is my own choice. 

During the end of the service, a few peo- 
ple played a song. One was a Christian 
group. The other was Tommy and I playing 
a song. He wrote a song that Tommy had 
promised to play if George ever died. We 
played, and the drunken people danced and 
sang. Everyone knew Tom’s music. 


See Funeral for the Indigent page 15 
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Fresno’s Misguided Policies and Misappropriated Funds 


Money intended to address 
homelessness goes instead to 
police departments and 
nonprofits that attack the 
homeless —when it’s not 
being embezzled outright. 


by Mike Rhodes 


ant to know one of 

Fresno’s dirtiest little 

secrets? Take a look at the 

photo on this page. This 
homeless encampment, and there are 
many like this in Fresno, costs taxpayers a 
million dollars a year. No, the money is 
not spent to help homeless people get out 
of poverty and into a descent home; it is 
spent on emergency health care services, 
policing, and fattening the wallets of 
poverty pimps who run organizations that 
claim to be helping the homeless. 

Research has shown that it costs 
between $20,000 to $150,000 a year for 
society to take care of each homeless per- 
son. The expense is so high because 
instead of going to a doctor and getting 
preventative health care, they only see a 
doctor when a health condition becomes 
an emergency. Often, that means a trip in 
an ambulance to the emergency room and 
a stay in the hospital. 

On average, for about every 20 home- 
less people you see on the street, taxpay- 
ers are spending about $1 million a year. 

The money could not be spent in a 
more foolish way. We need a plan to end 
homelessness. What we have instead are 
misguided schemes and misspent money. 

An example of how our tax dollars are 
misspent on “ending homelessness” is the 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
program which funnels funds through a 
local coalition called the Fresno Madera 
Continuum of Care (FMCoC). | 

In April 2007, I attended a meeting of 
the FMCoC with Dee, a homeless woman 
who asked me “how in the world is it pos- 
sible for millions of dollars to be coming 
to Fresno and not one dollar of it reaches 
us.” I invited Dee to come to the 
Continuum of Care meeting with me and 


This bleak encampment is actually one of Fresno’s million-dollar neighborhoods. 


In an unusually bitter irony, the CDBG money intended to 
help the homeless ended up going to code enforcement (a 
police department agency), the very group that devised the 
plan to bulldoze homeless encampments in Fresno. 


find out. 

The FMCoC’s Ten Year Plan to End 
Homelessness certainly sounds impres- 
sive. But the reality of what Dee and I 
found out at the meeting was that the 
group approved expenditures for three 
projects. Money was spent to count the 
homeless, send someone to a conference, 
and pay a grant writer to work on a grant 
for HUD money. 

The social service groups represented 
at this meeting are applying for $4.9 mil- 
lion that will be allocated in this funding 
cycle. The grant writer was being paid 
$5,000 to incorporate the HUD “Housing 
First” language into the funding requests. 

One thing that struck me was the pres- 
ence of representatives from Genesis, a 
foster care and group home facility, at the 
FMCoC meeting. Genesis wants some of 
the HUD money. The chief executive offi- 
cer of Genesis and her sister are currently 
on trial for embezzlement. 


The charge is that they used their 


Genesis corporate credit card to buy per- 
sonal items, like expensive clothes, fine 
dining, country club fees, and vacations. 
They are accused of embezzling over 
$500,000 from the agency. 

Could the half-million dollars have 
been better spent providing a place for 
homeless people to go during the heat 
wave last summer? Several homeless peo- 
ple died that summer from the heat, while 
the poverty pimps were basking them- 
selves in the Cancun sun. 

Former Fresno City Councilmember 
Tom Boyajian gave me a heads-up last 
year that money intended for homeless 
people was being siphoned off from 
Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) funds. CDBG money also comes 
from the federal government and is allo- 
cated by the city during the budget 
process to the appropriate social service 


_ providers. 


Boyajian told me that Fresno was the 
laughingstock of the country on this issue 
because we divert CDBG money to the 
police. In an unusually bitter irony, 
money intended to help the homeless 
ended up going to code enforcement (a 
police department agency), the very group 
that devised the plan to bulldoze homeless 
encampments. A lawsuit in federal court 
has resulted in a preliminary injunction to 
prevent the city from carrying out that 
policy. The litigation against the city in 
this case is ongoing. 

Even agencies funded to provide front- 
line services to homeless people in this 
city are failing them. The article “Holy 
War Against the Homeless,” featured in 
this issue of Street Spirit, documents how 
the Rescue Mission is seizing and 
destroying the property of homeless peo- 
ple. 

People living on public land around the 
Rescue Mission report that their tents, 
medicine, clothing, false teeth, and just 
about everything they own is taken by 
Rescue Mission staff and thrown away. 

One group who stood up against this 
injustice went into the Rescue Mission, 
jumped into the dumpster, and recovered 
a homeless person’s property. As they 
were leaving, the group was stopped and 
questioned by the police. 

The Rescue Mission steals homeless 
people’s property, some brave souls 
‘recover the property, and Rev. Larry 
Arce, chief executive officer of the 
Rescue Mission, calls the police. What is 
wrong with this picture? Shouldn’t the 
police be on the side of justice and defend 
the interests of those who have been 
injured? 

While it is true that the City of Fresno. 
has made changes in their homelessness 
policy, they still have a long way to go. 
Give them credit for stopping the bulldoz- 
ing of homeless encampments, cleaning 
up trash at the encampments, and recently 
installing portable toilets and trash bins at 
one homeless encampment. 

They have even agreed to provide a 
“free zone” where homeless people can 
put up their tents without being threatened 


with arrest. As important as they are, 


these changes in city policy will not end 
homelessness. More is needed. 


Fresno Continues to Destroy Homeless People’s Property 


‘It’s all ruined,” Dee said. 
‘“‘We can’t even use our 

_ sleeping bags because they 
all smell like mildew.” 


by Mike Rhodes 


ee was close to tears as she 

searched through the container 

the City of Fresno used to 

store the confiscated property 

of homeless people. The City of Fresno is 

under a court order to stop taking and 

destroying property seized during sweeps 
of homeless encampments. 

The solution that Fresno officials came 

up with is to take and store the property, 


giving homeless people 90 days to 


reclaim anything that was taken. 

In that sweep, which took place on 
April 5, 2007, the City of Fresno imple- 
mented its new policy and did put any 
property they encountered into a large 
bin, which was then hauled to the city 
yard on G Street. 

Dee, one of the homeless women who 
lived at the encampment, saw city work- 
ers take some of her property on that day. 
On April 30, Dee and I went to reclaim 


Dee was distraught when she saw that the City of Fresno had, in an apparent viola- 


tion of a federal court order, damaged and destroyed her property. 


her property. What Dee saw made her 
upset. 

“Tt’s all ruined,” she said. “We can’t 
even use our sleeping bags because they 
all smell like mildew.” 

Dee was looking in the container 


where the city had stored the property 
taken on April 5. The container was in a 
parking lot, fully exposed to the elements, 
which included a rainstorm about a week 
before we showed up. There was a tarp 
that covered only about a third of the con- 


The City of Fresno is under 
a court order to stop taking 
and destroying property 
seized during sweeps of 
homeless encampments. 


tainer. The tarp was partially collapsed 
with a large pool of water on top. 

Dee recalled that city officials had 
pledged that they would store the confis- 
cated property “somewhere that is protect- 
ed. Does this look like it is protected?” 

Carlos, a city worker sent with us to 
reclaim the property, agreed that the con- 
tainer’s exposure to the elements could be 
a problem, saying “yeah, and it can cause 
damage, I will bring it to their attention.” 

Dee could not find anything worth sav- 
ing in the pile of property the city had 
saved from the encampment she lived at. 
She was angry and frustrated that the city 
treated her property like rubbish, not tak- 
ing care to carefully store it. 


For a list of articles and documents about 
the struggle for civil liberties for homeless 
people in Fresno, see: http://www.fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 
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Holy War Against the Homeless 


by Mike Rhodes 


omeless people living near the 

Rescue Mission in downtown 

Fresno say the chief executive 

officer of that organization, 
Larry Arce, is directing his staff to destroy 
their property. 

Lori, a homeless woman, told me: “We 
were at the doctor’s office over at the 
Poverello House when someone came in 
and said the ‘disciples’ from the Rescue 
Mission were throwing our stuff away.” 

She said her husband immediately went 
to the Rescue Mission to ask Arce for his 
property back. Included in the property 
taken was Lori’s husband’s heart medicine. 
“Arce told my husband. “Oh well, the city 
told me to do that,’ and that there was noth- 
ing we could do about it,” Lori said. 

In another incident last summer, Rescue 
Mission disciples directed by Rev. Arce tar- 
geted an area known as The Hill, a home- 
less encampment just south of the Rescue 
Mission, even though it is public property. 
Using a forklift and dumpster, Rescue 
Mission crews moved through the area, 
throwing away everything in their path. 

Bryan Apper, who works with the 
Saint Benedict Catholic Worker, said he 
tried later that day to recover one home- 
less woman’s property. Apper said, “We 
were concerned for Peggy because they 
had taken her new red tent that a church 
group had just given her. Peggy is schizo- 
phrenic; she is barred from staying at 


- Naomi House (a nearby homeless shelter 


for women) and would literally have no 
place to sleep that night.” 

Apper, his wife Liza from the Catholic 
Worker, and Ashley from Food Not Bombs 
decided to go and retrieve Peggy’s property 
from the Rescue Mission dumpster. They 
found the tent and Peggy’s other property in 
the dumpster. As they were driving away, 
they were stopped by the police. Rev. Arce 
had called the police to complain that they 
were trespassing on his property and steal- 
ing items from the Mission dumpster. 

The Rescue Mission “clean up” crews 
struck again earlier this year. Big Sue, 
who lives on The Hill, said the homeless 
people in that encampment had set up 
Christmas ornaments over the holidays. 
The Fresno Bee even ran a nice, feel-good 
story with a photo about how the home- 


by Mike Rhodes 


bout 60 homeless people living at 

the H Street encampment in 

Fresno can now use a portable toi- 
let when nature calls. They also will be 
able to throw their trash in a dumpster. 

But, there is a price to pay. Assistant 
City Manager Bruce Rudd announced that 
it will cost the city $13,000 a month to 
provide these services. The biggest 
expense will be the 24-hour-a-day securi- 
ty subcontracted to CIS Security (they 
also provide security at City Hall). 

The Fresno City Council voted 6-1 to 
install these services for homeless people 
at the H Street encampment, but they see 
this as only a temporary measure as they 
work towards more permanent solutions. 

Fresno Mayor Alan Autry announced on 
April 17 that the City of Fresno, in a joint 
project with the County, will set up a home- 
less center in the downtown area. The cen- 
ter will provide this community’s large 
homeless population (estimated at over 
8,000) with a place to put up a tent, and will 
provide portable toilets, trash bins, and a 
facility (probably a trailer) where they can 
get information about social services, job 
training and employment. 


Rescue Mission Disciples are seen here seizing the beds of the homeless from an encampment called The Hill. The property is 


removed and destroyed. Service providers are supposed to help the homeless, not harass them. With friends like these... 


aa. 


During the federal court hearing, Rev Arce testified that he supported the city policy of 
bulldozing homeless encampments and said that he directs Rescue Mission staff to 
destroy homeless people’s property if it is left on the sidewalk, or near the Mission. 


less had set up the display. 

Big Sue said that Rescue Mission dis- 
ciples came out a couple of days after 
Christmas and stole the display. She said, 
“After that I put up a sign of a big heart 
on the fence and the words ‘love each 
other’ and ‘forgive,’ but they came out 
and stole those too.” She said the big heart 
symbolized how her heart had been bro- 
ken when they stole the ornaments. 

Rev. Arce repeatedly tells anyone who 
questions his actions that he has an agree- 
ment with the police and the City of 
Fresno to keep G Street clean. 

Curious about this agreement, I sub- 
mitted a California Public Records Act 


request to the City of Fresno and the 
Fresno Police Department asking for a 
copy of the document authorizing the 
Rescue’ Mission to take and destroy home- 
less people’s property. City officials told 
me, after a thorough search of their 
records, that no such document exists. 

The City of Fresno Public Information 
Office asked Arce if such a document 
existed. Patti Miller, public affairs admin- 
istrator, wrote in an e-mail: “Rev. Arce 
assured me as well that to his knowledge, 
no such document exists.” 

The City of Fresno is under a court 
order to stop taking and immediately 
destroying the property of homeless peo- 


The first homeless person to use the new portable toilets is carefully watched by a 
security guard from CIS Security, standing in the background. 


The mayor said this “free zone” where 
homeless people can live will be opera- 
tional by June 16, 2007. Assistant City 
Manager Bruce Rudd confirmed that this 
plan is on schedule. Mayor Autry’s pro- 
posed budget for 2008 includes $4.9 mil- 
lion for various homeless initiatives, with 
$3 million being used to purchase property 
to create more housing for the homeless. 


The City of Fresno has improved its pol- 
icy on how to address homeless issues. Up 
until about a year ago, they were bulldozing 
homeless encampments and destroying 
homeless people’s property. [Street Spirit 
has reported extensively on this ruthless 
policy. For an example of these raids, go to: 
http://www.indybay.org/newsitems/2006/0 
8/26/18301032.php] 


ple. During the hearing in federal court, 
Rev Arce gave testimony on the City of 
Fresno’s behalf. He supported the city 
policy of bulldozing homeless encamp- 
ments and said that he directs Rescue 
Mission staff to destroy homeless peo- 
ple’s property if it is left on the sidewalk, 
on G Street, or near the Mission. 

In sworn testimony in federal court, 
when asked if he has thrown away shop- 
ping carts with homeless people’s property 
in them, he answered, “Yes sir.” When 
asked if he has gone up and down G Street 
doing that, Arce answered, “Yes, sir.” 

With friends like these... 


i eee es ee 
A Free Zone for Homeless People in Fresno 


In October of 2006, several civil rights 
groups filed a lawsuit to stop the city from 
engaging in these vicious attacks. On 
November 22, 2006, a federal judge issued 
a preliminary injunction stopping Fresno 
from taking and immediately destroying the 
property of homeless people. U.S. District 


Judge Oliver Wanger, citing the 4th, Sth, 


and 14th amendments to the Constitution, 
ruled against the City of Fresno, saying: 
“People cannot be punished because of 
their circumstances. They can’t be deprived 
of their constitutional rights.” [See:”Judge 
Orders Fresno to Uphold U.S. Consitution,” 
Street Spirit, December 2006. Also see: 
http://www.indybay.org/newsitems/2006/1 
1/23/18332519.php] 

The installation of portable toilets and 
a trash bin to help the homeless communi- 
ty is seen by some homeless advocates as 
evidence that the city is moving in the 
right direction. City policy no longer has 
the sanitation department bulldozing 
homeless encampments; instead, they are 
now helping to clean up the area around 
the encampments, and now have started to 
provide toilets and trash bins. 

For more information about Mayor Alan 


Autry’s announcement see: http://www. indy- 
bay.org/newsitems/2007/04/17/1 8400746. php . 


by Sally Hindman, YaYa Director 


» n June 25, 2007, a new and 
‘innovative interfaith art jobs 
| program for low-income and 

“tea” homeless youth will open its 
doors in South Berkeley. Modeled after a 
renowned, long-standing New Orleans 
jobs enterprise, Young Aspirations, 
Young Artists (YaYa) California will 
engage homeless, formerly homeless and 
low-income youth, ages 16 to 25, in trans- 
forming old, recycled furniture into ART 
TREASURES for sale. Watch out!! 

YaYa’s mission is to transform the 
lives of homeless youth, giving young 
people the training, experience and self- 
confidence necessary to meet their full 
potential: This mission will be carried out 
in Berkeley through three program areas: 

1. Commerical Art Jobs and Job 
Training, involving young people as leaders 
in the commercial art of furniture painting 
and other commercial arts ventures. 

2. Community Arts, harnessing youth 
creativity in public art making and social 
change activities, including mural paint- 
ing, creation of tile walls, and other public 
art activities. 

-3. After-School Arts Teaching and 
Mentorship, bringing YaYa senior artists 
into local elementary schools to teach after- 
school arts classes to young students. 

YaYa is collaborating with more than a 
dozen youth shelters, service providers 
and schools including: YEAH shelter, 
Fred Finch Youth Center, Covenant 
House, Dreamcatcher, Berkeley Youth 
Alternatives, Berkeley Young Adult. 
Project, Berkeley Technology Academy, 
First Place for Youth, Berkeley High 
School Art Dept., McClymonds High 
School Art Dept. and East Oakland 
School for the Arts in distributing applica- 
tions for its program. 

Youth will work four hours each day, 
five days a week, in intensive arts training, 
and painting arts furniture this summer 
from June 25 to August 10. Youth will 
work three hours per day after school in the 
fall and spring sessions. Participants will 
also receive youth-development training 
focused on subjects ranging from self-care 
to exercising democracy. This training will 


continue in both the fall and winter/spring 
sessions of the YaYa program. 

YaYa artists will sell their completed 
work at regular auctions in YaYa’s South 
Berkeley art studio; and at local galleries. 
They will also receive stipends for their 
participation in YaYa this year, as regular 
venues are developed for sale of art work. 

Like YaYa in New Orleans, YaYa 
California artists will work their way up on 
an artist seniority scale starting as appren- 
tices, then becoming guild members, and 
finally senior guild members. With each 
step in seniority, privileges and opportuni- 
ties for YaYa artists will increase. 

Artists involved in YaYa programs will 
play a key role in decision-making, hold- 
ing weekly meetings of its Youth 
Empowerment Committee to guide and 
make recommendations for organizational 
policies and direction. 

YaYa is partnering with over 20 ser- 
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J. Dexter Stewart and his chifforobe. 


Near See os Saale 


Young artists created beautiful painted chairs. 


Photo from YaYa! 


- Michael P. Smith photo from the book YaYa! 


All art and photos are used with permission from YaYa! Young New Orleans Artists and 
Their Storytelling Chairs by Claudia Barker, Louisiana State University Press. 


Listen by Lionel Milton. Michael P. Smith photo from YaYa! 


_ Help Young Artists! 


Give Furniture to YaYa! 
YaYa California, a new youth arts 
nonprofit, is accepting wooden furni- 
ture donations for use in its jobs pro- 
gram for homeless and low-income 
youth. To donate call: 510-282-0396 or 
e-mail: shindman@yayacalifornia.org 


- Pick up available. All furniture dona- 


tions are eligible for tax deductions. 
Contribute to YaYa! 
Help make YaYa’s youth jobs venture 
a success and help youth get off the 
street. Send checks to: Attn. YaYa 
California, c/o San Francisco Fdn. 
Community Initiatives Fund, 225 
Bush Street #500, San Francisco, CA 
94104. Donations are tax deductible. 
To make a credit card gift to YaYa 
California visit: www.cifunds.org 
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Practices 1 in 


by Lynda Carson 


an Francisco’s renowned activist 
attorney J.Tony Serra has filed 
suit against the federal govern- 
ment over slave labor practices. 

Just out of California’s Lompoc prison 
after serving 10 months for his years-long 
tax boycott, the celebrated attorney filed 
suit in late March 2007, in an attempt to 
force the federal government to pay its 
prisoners a fair wage for the work done by 
inmates while serving time. 

At the least, Serra believes that inmates 
should earn minimum wage for the work 
they do in prison, and that unions should 
be allowed to organize and represent the 
inmates for collective bargaining, in order 


to negotiate better wages and conditions 


for workers. 

“It’s a class-action lawsuit,” said Serra. 
“I’m a member (plaintiff) of the class 
action suit, and it was filed in the U.S. 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California. We believe that Lompoc’s pay 
scale is in violation of the U.S. 
Constitution’s Fifth and Thirteenth 
Amendments, which are the United 
Nations’ covenants on political, civil and 
prisoner rights.” 

_In-an interview after he filed the law- 
suit, Serra said, “Prisoners have no rights 
in America. They don’t care about the 
prisoners in this country, and the prisons 
are profiting from the slave-like condi- 
tions being forced upon the inmates. 
Lompoc has a dairy and meat industry, 
(and) a cable factory which is a supplier 
for the navy and armed forces industry. 

“Lompoc generated a lot of money last 
year, little of which was returned to the 
inmates as compensation for the work 
they do. The federal prison workforce 
generates around $65 million per year in 
net profits, and I received 19 cents an 
hour when working at Lompoc, while the 
other prisoners were only earning any- 
where from 5 cents to $1.65 an hour for 
their labor. These are slave wages, and 
often the inmates come back from work 
covered in filth and are worn out at the 
end of the day.” 

Serra and the 300 to 500 other plain- 
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Tony Serra sued the federal government for slave labor practices after spending 10 months in Lompoc prison. 


tiffs involved in the class action lawsuit 
are being represented by attorneys 
Stephen Perelson of Mill Valley, and John 
Murcko and William Simpich of Oakland. 

When I asked Serra if he believes the 
lawsuit will succeed, he replied, “I think 
that there’s so many immunities and 
waivers in regards to how prisons are 
being operated in this nation, that the fed- 
eral government will do everything possi- 
ble to toss it out of the courts. If we could 
manage somehow to bring this class 
action far enough through the courts to 
bring it peers a jury, I believe that we 
would win.’ 

Asked about prison life, Serra said, “It 
feels good to be out of prison, but I feel 
bad for all of those that were left behind. 1 
went through a week of feeling like Rip 


Van Winkle when first getting out, and I 


had a fresh consciousness to look at 
everything differently. Prison took me out 
of the city, where I could hear a breeze 
passing by and the sounds of birds in the 
trees while watering lawns during my 
daily five-hour work periods. I still had 
my license to practice law and could help 
others out when possible, and I managed 
to write two books and several essays dur- 
ing the past 10 months. 

“For those who complain about condi- 
tions while in prison, the guards would 
often roll up on them and take them away. 
The worst part of prison is for snitches or if 
you are a rat, and shunning is the first level 
of punishment, and violence is the second 
punishment level that snitches go through.” 

With over 7 million people caught in the 
clutches of the so-called criminal justice 
system and about 2.2 million people behind 


bars in the nation, the United States has far 
more people locked up and exploited than 
any other country in the world. 

The most notorious prisons are known 
as Supermax facilities. Corporate prisons, 
such as the Corrections Corporation of 
America (CCA), which manages around 
69 prisons and owns 40 prisons, with 
annual revenues of $1.5 billion in 2004, 
have often been vilified for mismanage- 
ment scandals, lack of prisoner health care 
and for abusing inmates. 

About 200,000 inmates are confined in 
federal prisons nationwide. Federal 
inmates work for the Federal Prison 
Industry (FPI), a corporation owned by 
the federal government since 1934, and 
knowns Unicor (trade name) since 1978. 
Unicor manufactures products for use by 
the U.S. government. In 2003, Unicor had 
industrial operations at 112 factories 
located at 71 facilities within the federal 
prison system (including Lompoc), while 
employing over 20,000 inmates. 

“Minimum wage does not help much if 
you’re sucking up lead in one of Unicor’s 
toxic sweatshops,” said Aaron Shuman, 
who spent four months in federal prison 
for protesting against the “School of 
Americas” in Fort Benning, Georgia. “It’s 
been documented that prisoners working 
for Unicor have been exposed to exces- 
sive levels of toxic metals at their comput- 
er recycling facilities, and I believe that 
inmates and prison guards should receive 


reparations for the toxic metals exposure. 


that’s been occurring in these prison fac- 
tories. Unicor needs io shut down these 
toxic sweatshops now.’ 

The prison industry is a $40- billion 


Lydia Gans photo - 


business annually in America, and it’s not 
just the prisoners who are exploited. 

In California alone, from 2002-2003, 
the inflated rates charged for collect 
phone calls made by prisoners in county 
jails adds up to $120 million a year in 
phone bills for their families and friends. 
The costs of the collect phone calls were 
so inflated that they provided income to 
counties ranging from $100 to $1,376 per 
inmate, during the same period. 

Prisoner populations continue to grow 
across the nation, and it has reached the 
point that children are now being held in 
corporate-owned prisons in America, as a 
result of immigrant arrests. A recent 
report reveals that fugitive apprehension 
teams hunting down immigrants face a 
backlog, with more than 623,000 cases in 
the pipeline as of August 26, 2006. 

Serra summed up the potential impor- 
tance of the lawsuit. “I hope our class 
action will force the federal government to 
reconsider its ways, and at the least, force 
the federal government to pay a minimum 
wage to its prisoner workforce.” 

Serra became well known as a brilliant 
attorney who would take cases no one else 
wanted, and he inspired the 1989 film 
“True Believer,” in which his character 
was portrayed by actor James Woods. 
Through the years, Serra’s cases have 
ranged from defending the Hells’ Angels, 
Black Panther leader Huey Newton in a 
murder trial, and the Symbionese 
Liberation Army, to representing his own 
sons in a dispute over a skateboard ramp 
they built in Bolinas. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com 
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vice providers in working with youth to 
fulfill their individual goals and objec- 
tives. In this way, YaYa is able to take 
advantage of the many, very effective 
agency resources available to youth in 
making life changes — such as working 
toward sobriety, getting into housing, and 
fulfilling their highest educational goals. 

Additionally, YaYa is collaborating 
with Urban Ore, Clars Auction Gallery, 
Ohmega Salvage and local antique stores 
in receiving furniture donations. YaYa 
also hopes to partner in the future with 
UC Berkeley for end of the school year 
furniture recycling. 

As an interfaith organization, YaYa 
will work with in close relationship with 
religious congregations in chaplaincy 


efforts, collaborative community arts pro-_ 


grams and in other solidarity events. 


ee artists will also collaborate in 


youth ¢ ee coordinates working 
with YaYa artists in fulfilling their indi- 
vidual goals and objectives. On May 22, 


at the Berkeley City Council Public. 


Hearing on the budget, YaYa board mem- 
bers, staff and friends presented 21 letters 
of support to the City Council for YaYa 
funding from community organizations, 
businesses, and schools, as well as peti- 
tions signed by 320 Berkeley high school 
students (10 percent of all high school 
youth in the community) calling on the 
City to fund YaYa. 

Groups and individuals submitting let- 
ters of support include: YEAH shelter, Fred 


Finch Youth Center; Berkeley Youth 
Alternatives; the City of Berkeley Youth 
Commission; City of Berkeley Civic Arts 
Commission; Ecology Center; South 
Berkeley Neighborhood Development 
Corporation; West Berkeley Neighborhood 
Development Corporation; Berkeley 
Technology Academy; acclaimed artist 
Mildred Howard; Berkeley High School 
Art Dept.; Urban Ore; Telegraph Avenue 
Business Improvement District; South 
Berkeley Community Church; People’s 
Bazaar; Epic Arts Center; Rev. Elston 
“Ricky” Perry, Pastor, Church of the Good 
Shepherd and Co-Coordinator of Berkeley 
Black Ministerial Alliance; Young 
Aspirations; Young Artists in New Orleans; 
and Rondell Crier, early YaYa New 
Orleans artist. 

Supporters at the council meeting 
stressed the need for jobs for homeless and 
low-income youth as an alternative to the 
City of Berkeley’s proposed new anti-sit- 
ting laws, and the way that YaYa provides 


a positive vehicle for facilitating youth 
efforts to get off and stay off the street. 

YaYa supporters also pointed out at the 
hearing that since Berkeley spends 
$250,000 per year on graffiti removal, 
funding YaYa could pay for itself annually 
in benefits to the City in decreased graffiti. 
Two out of three YaYa applicants this year 
describe enjoying graffiti as a hobby, and 
YaYa will covenant with youth to channel 
their creativity into artwork for sale and 
into commissioned public art projects such 
as community murals and tile walls — 
instead of painting graffiti. 


For more information, for an artist appli- 
cation, or to donate wooden furniture, e- 
mail: Shindman@yayacalifornia.org or call: 
510-282-0396. 

To urge City of Berkeley funding for 
YaYa as one of the creative positive alterna- 
tives the City can fund instead of imple- 
menting cruel, unnecessary, and ineffective 
anti-homeless laws, call or e-mail the mem- 
bers of the Berkeley City Council. 
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THE FLY OR 
‘THE PRINCE? 


“No one can serve two masters.... You cannot 
serve God and wealth.” — Luke 16: 13 


Short story by Joan Clair 


ubba was sitting on a park bench beneath a 

huge horse chestnut tree on a sunny day in 

Brooklyn. The days were getting closer to 

summer. It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon and the part of Prospect Park in which she sat 
was almost empty of people. 

Suddenly, in a great swoosh, a group of second graders 
rushed up to her on their way home from school. This was 
New York City in the late 1940s and nobody worried 
about children being abducted on their way home from 
school. These children, three boys and two girls, walked 


home from school together every day. Even though their — 


homes were about a mile away, they walked an extra block 
or so.to the park, hoping they’d see Bubba. 

“Come here, children, | have a story for you,” Bubba 
said, and opened her arms in welcome to gather them 
around her. Happily they took places beside her on the 
bench and on the grass nearby. Those who sat on the grass, 
sat on their book bags so they would. not dirty their clothes. 

“This story,” Bubba said, “is about a fly. But the story 
is about much more than a fly, and we will see how many 
of you understand that.” 

“I don’t like flies,” one of the children said. “They 
spread disease, and I don’t like the way they sound when 
they buzz around you.” 

“Most flies don’t spread disease anymore,” Bubba 
replied. “At least it’s not a problem here in this country 
(which had been her country for 20 or so years of her 70- 
plus years of life.) And what’s wrong with a little 
buzzing anyway? At least it’s a natural sound of another 
living thing, not like a bomb going off in a war or a 
machine gun.” 

“Oh, Bubba,” another child said. “You say such scary 
things.” 

“Well, this is not a scary story,” Bubba smiled. “So do 
your best to listen.” 

She began her story. “A long time ago in Europe, not 
here in America, poor people were called peasants. There 
were kings that ruled over them. Many peasants lived in 


small cottages in the forests, and when a king or prince - 


was traveling through the forest and was hungry or 
thirsty; he would knock on the door of a peasant’s cot- 
tage and ask for food and drink. 

“Now think about it, children. In those days there 
were no restaurants where a king could stop in the middle 
of the forest. Do you think the king or prince paid for the 
food or drink he got from a peasant?” 

“No,” a thin little boy replied, “because the king ruled 
over the peasants.” 

“That’s right,” Bubba said, shaking her grey-crowned 
head \ th a look of approval. “They would just give the 
king 0: prince what he asked for.” 

“Well one day,” Bubba continued, “a thirsty prince 
was traveling through a forest and he came to a peasant’s 
cottage. He knocked on the door, and a young girl 
opened it. He asked her for a cup of tea, and she invited 
him inside. After she poured the cup of tea‘and was about 
to serve it to the prince, the young girl looked in the cup 
and saw a fly had fallen into it. 

“She was horrified. Very carefully, she lifted the fly 
out of the tea onto her finger. The fly barely looked alive. 
She blew very carefully on the fly’s wings to dry them. 
Soon the fly was moving around a little bit and cleaning 
itself with its legs and arms the way many creatures do.” 

“What happened next?” a girl with round eyes asked. 

“Did she kill the fly?” a little boy, rather tall for his 
age, wanted to know. 

“Well, Emily, I will tell you what happened next. 
And, Aaron, why should the young girl kill the fly after 
she dried his wings?” Bubba laughed. “To prepare it for 
its burial? Should she have gotten a coffin for it? Of 
course not! This was a very kind, gentle girl. What do 
you think someone like her would do next?” 

“She freed the fly,” a freckled-faced, rather plump lit- 
tle girl said loudly. ' 

“Very good, Michelle. Yes, she freed the fly. In fact, she 
left the tea, the teacup and the prince while she walked to 
the window with the fly still on her finger. The window 
was open and when she got to it, the fly flew away.” 

“She saved the fly’s life,” the thin boy said seriously. 


“The tale related in this story about a young girl who rescues a 
fly is based on a story called “The Fly” included by Barbara 
Berger in her extraordinary book Animalia. 
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As the wealthy man walked to the store, he 


noticed an old man sitting off to one side. The 


old man wasn’t blocking the store’s entrance. As 


the wealthy man drew near, the old man said, 


“Can you spare a few coins, kind gentleman, 


“Yes, Joey, she did,” Bubba said. “And only after she 
saved the fly’s life did she come back to the table and 


_ pour the prince another cup of tea.” 


“And the prince wasn’t mad?” asked Aaron. 

“Well, Aaron, this was a rather nice prince. No, he 
wasn’t mad. He was very calm while all this happened. 
But if he had minded, what could have happened?” 

“He could have punished her,” Michelle said, “for not 
serving him fast enough.” 

“He could have taken away the cup and smashed the 
fly,” Aaron said. 

“Or, if she wasn’t nice, she could have poured the 
water out with the fly and let the fly die,” said Emily, her 
eyes growing even more round. 

“All very true,” said Bubba. “So, I have a question for 
you. Who was more upperant to the young girl, the fly 
or the prince?” 

“The fly,” they all said in unison, loudly. 

“Yes,” Bubba said. “The young girl put the life of the 
fly first, in spite of the fact that the prince had power over 
her life, was much wealthier and ruled the kingdom. His 
royalty and might didn’t impress her and didn’t seem to 
have power over her when it came to saving the fly’s life. 
This was a very smart young girl. Do you know what 
kind of smart I’m talking about, children?” 

“She got an A in every subject on her report card?” 
asked a very small boy dressed in dark brown clothes. 

“Well, that is one kind of smart, Henry,” Bubba 
replied. “That’s being smart in your head and that can be 
important. But actually, the peasants never went to 
school. There were no schools for peasants. But there is 
another kind of smart, and that kind of smart is even 
more important than being smart in your head. Where 
else can you be smart?” 

“In your heart,” said Emily, pointing to her own heart 
with a smile. 

“Very good,” Bubba said, “and look, it rhymes. This 
young girl was smart in her heart, which is the same 
thing as saying she was a very kind young girl.” 

“Now what does this story teach us?” she continued. 
“There are many situations in life in which we have to 
decide which comes first, the fly or the prince; and I’ll give 
you an example. Now, remember, I’m not going to be talk- 
ing about an actual fly this time, or an actual prince, as in 
the story I just told you. But, it’s the same sort of thing. 

“This other story I will tell you is about a wealthy man 
who was looking forward to buying a winter coat. He had 
all the money he could wish. In fact, he had enough 
money to buy ten winter coats, had he wanted that many. 
And he already had five winter coats as it was. But he 
wanted one more. And one day, he set out for the most 
expensive clothing store in Manhattan to buy a coat for at 
least $200.00, which you know is a fortune.” 

“Tf he already had five winter coats, why did he want one 
more?” asked Henry, the serious boy dressed in brown. 

“He never felt he had enough coats for some reason,” 
Bubba replied. “He always had to have more and more. 
But, as you will see, none of those coats warmed his heart.” 

“T always want another ice cream cone,” said Michelle. 

“Yes, but even though you want more of what is cold, 
your heart is warm,” Bubba replied. 

“To go on with the story, one day, in the middle of 
winter, the wealthy man was driven to the clothing store 


for a poor, homeless, old man?” - 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


in Manhattan. The chauffeur, who is the man who drives 
a rich man’s car, let him out near the store and went to 
look for a place to park. As the wealthy man walked a 
few paces to the store’s entrance, he noticed an old man 
off to one side of the door. The old man wasn’t blocking 
the store’s entrance. He was sitting on a box on the side- 
walk and held his cap out. His cap was turned upside 
down. It looked like an army cap.” 

“As the wealthy man drew near, the old man said, 
‘Can you spare a few coins, kind gentleman, for a poor, 
homeless, old man?’ 

“The wealthy man looked the old man over with dis- 
gust. The old man’s coat looked as old as he was and had 
holes and patches in it. The cloth of the coat was thin, 
and indeed the old man was shivering in the cold. ‘Can’t 


you get yourself a decent coat; old man?’ he said. “You 


should be ashamed of yourself. You’re terrible to look at! 
Why should I help you? You don’t belong here. You’re a 
disgrace to our fine city. Go away!’ 

“And without putting one coin in the old man’s hat, 
the wealthy man hurried into New York City’s finest, 
most expensive clothing store to buy himself one more 
coat, to make six in all for himself that winter.” 

“Couldn’t he have given one of his other coats to the 
old man?” Emily asked. 

“None of my clothes are new,” Henry said. “I always 
get hand-me-downs from my brother.” 

“Even though I grew a couple of inches last year, Mama 
said she couldn’t buy me a new coat,” Michelle said. “But 
she let out the seams and the hem on my old one.” 

“Well, children, even Bubba is wearing the same win- 
ter coat she has worn for the past ten years. The coat is 
like an old friend. But now we will see how well you 
have listened to Bubba’s stories today. 

“Remember how we agreed that the young girl in the 
first story put the fly first and saved his life. There are 
other stories that happen in our lives in which we have to 
decide who to serve first, the fly or the prince, even 
though those who appear in our stories might not be an 
actual prince or fly. Now in this story I just told you, who 
did the wealthy man serve first, the prince or the fly?” 

“The prince,” the children all shouted together. 

“He could have saved the old man’s life,” Emily said. 

_ “Tell us how,” Bubba replied. 

“Well, like the fly could have drowned in the tea, the 
old man could have frozen to death in the winter,” Emily 
said. “The wealthy man could have bought him a coat so 
he wouldn’t freeze.” 

“Or given him coins for a cup of coffee to warm him 
up,” Joey said, a slight flush of excitement adding a bit of 
pink to his thin face. “A few coins might have cheered 
him up,” Michelle joined in. 

“You all have spoken well,” Bubba said, “but as I said 
before, all the coats in the world couldn’t give the 
wealthy man a warm heart. He had never learned what 


the young girl knew in the story about the fly and the 


prince, to be smart in the heart. But you children under- 
stand, and as you grow up, when you see a little fly in 
need, whether it is a real fly, a human being, or some 
other creature who needs help, be smart in your heart. Put 
the fly first. The prince can wait.” 


And after hugging Bubba many times, the children left - 


for home. 
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I Lost My | 
Brother — 
Again 


The devastation of losing 
our parents suddenly and 
unexpectedly while we 
were children was over- 
whelming and numbing. 


by Nancy Delaney 


Editor’s note: This elegiac reflection 
was written by Nancy Delaney about her 
brother, Robin William McBlair. Delaney 
has written several articles for Street Spirit 
about the lifelong problems of homeless- 
ness, emotional insecurity and chronic 
stress that often haunt the adult lives of 
those placed in foster homes as children. 


*ve lost my brother again. Some peo- 
ple who think about foster children 
— or about those who used to be fos- 
ter children before they were grown 
— don’t know how broken the connec- 
tions are when children get separated. 

I lost my brother when we were 
removed from our parents. But I tried 
again and again over the years to connect 
to my brother and to establish elements of 
family with him and my sister and our 
mother and our grandmother. Over and 
over, the brokenness of our family came 
up and separated us further, even when we 
all wanted to be a family somehow. 

It is as if, when we were separated 
from our family, who we had been and 
what our family had been ceased to be — 
not only for that time, but forever. Much 
like a house being torn down, each one of 
us lost who we were, who each other was, 
and who our family had been — who it 
was at the time, and would ever be. But 
we were stubborn. We kept trying. 

But we have never been able to get 
past all the scar tissue surrounding each of 
our hearts (and lungs and livers). Our ner- 
vous systems had to be insulated with scar 
tissue to survive and we can’t join each 


Jeannie 


A true story 


She’s thin and wears layers 
of clothes. She’s wounded 
and in pain. She’s a weaver 
and an artist. 


by Mary Meriam 

t was more of a creek bed than a road. 
[= I drove Jeannie home. It was 

more of a spot in the forest than a 
home. I didn’t see any shelter. I won- 
dered if my old clunker would make it 
back up the creek bed. 

I met Jeannie at the health food store, 
the old one, where she worked before the 
store was sold and gentrified. Jeannie 
talks to everyone and everything. She 
says what’s on her mind. I always feel 
like the most special person in the world 
when Jeannie smiles at me. Whenever I 
see her, she picks up talking to me as if 
our conversation had never ended, even 
if I haven’t seen her for years. 

She’s thin and wears layers of clothes. 
She’s wounded and in pain. She’s a 
weaver and an artist. She lives in the for- 
est with a scraggly man in poor health. 
She likes to be near me and touch me. 


I have lost my brother. Again. 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


Now, he lives homeless in our deceased 


dad’s car, driving up and down California in the continuation of his limbo. 


other as family the way other people can. 

We didn’t have that growing up togeth- 
er, day after day. Who we had been 
together stepped off a cliff into thin air 
and it will never be there forevermore. We 
are gone for each other, even though we 
are all still alive. For us, our family 
doesn’t mean anything but failure. 

The realities of post-traumatic stress are 
revisited for us, and in us, in a regular way, 
and are unfortunately refreshed by the 
repeated, devastating loss of our immediate 
family as it happens over and over again. 
But we never went to a funeral because our 
outsides are still living. We didn’t even get 
the dignity of really saying goodbye. 

Instead, we live as the half-dead, the 
ghosts of a family that never will be; yet 
we occupy our own bodies and speak each 
other’s names. 

Now, the only way I can imagine the 
possibility of achieving any sense of whole- 
ness in family requires sharing my experi- 
ence with all the strangers who also lost 
their families to the foster home experience 
(and other refugee childhoods), where they 
were disconnected from their brothers and 


Sometimes we hold hands. I love her 
feisty spirit and wisecracking voice. 

One day, I saw her shopping at the 
new gentrified health food store. She was 
filling up a basket; I was filling up a cart. 
She left her basket on the floor and went 
back and forth through the small store, 
placing items in her basket and then 
removing them. She said she had $20 for 
food and couldn’t make up her mind. 

My conscience felt sicker and sicker. I 
remembered my past life, poor, hungry, 
homeless, lost. How I watched other peo- 
ple buying food and eating out and won- 
dered why I had to be so hungry. 
Walking down streets in Manhattan, I 
used to be tortured by the smells of food 
wafting out of restaurants. 

Somehow my silence towards Jeannie 
was worse than anything. But what could I 
say that would help her? It was food and 
money that she needed. As always, I want- 
ed to bring her home with me. Should I 
have stopped her from helping me carry 
my bags out? What could I say? Jeannie, 
this is torturing me. I’ve gone hungry too, 
even last summer when I lived on seeds 
and water, because I ran out of money. 

Here is my food, please take it. Take 
these grocery bags, please. There’s milk, 
eggs, bread, apples, bananas, potatoes, 
tomatoes, onions, cheese, carrots, avoca- 
dos, oranges. You won the lottery today. 


sisters, fathers, mothers, grandparents, 
uncles and aunts, and cousins. 

In our family, the devastation of losing 
our parents suddenly and unexpectedly 
while we were children was overwhelm- 
ing and numbing. The numbing served to 
help still the terror and enable us to carry 
on in the new, kaleidoscopic situations 
created by strangers who somehow myste- 
riously had acquired the power and status 
to disenfranchise our parents and replace 


them in our lives, even though they knew . 


none of us and had no intention of know- 
ing us, ever. 

Suddenly, we were in the hands of 
strangers. Suddenly, all the values and 
carefully built understandings of life that 
were part of our everyday life together as 
a young, growing family was erased — as 
if by a blow torch wielded by aliens who 
took over our house and our lives and 
took us away to foreign countries without 
contact with all we had ever known. 

All of these events were conducted by 
County officials with the sanction of law. 
No wonder we didn’t know who to trust 
any more, or what direction to grow 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


inside our hearts. No wonder we just froze 
in there and waited. 

_ We wait still, though in our outer ways 
we did the best we could to simulate the 
growth of our peers in the new, strange 
schools — although they had families at 
home and we had cardboard stand-ins for 


family at what pretended to be our homes. 


And those homes kept switching every 
year if we were lucky; and even more 
often if we weren’t so lucky, or couldn’t 
figure out how to adjust or accept this 
new condition of perpetual limbo as a way 
of life and a replacement for what had 
been our family. 

I have lost my brother. Again. Now, he 
lives homeless in our deceased dad’s car, 
driving up and down California in the 
continuation of his limbo. 

Now, he has joined pieces of religion 
he tried to cling to, when no one was there 
for him year after year, with alcohol to 
somehow blend a large, band-aid-like 
latex over a wound of abandonment (as 
big as his heart) that he has carried now 
for 50 years of survival in limbo, his own 
private limbo of hell. 


One No One 
by Mary Meriam 


My loneliness is all my own. 
Why was I put here to suffer 
without family or friend? 
No one can answer. 


Water Fall 


by Mary Meriam 

What is water? Why does it fall from 
up above? And, sensitive dreamer, 
how you gather pain to yourself 
like an overburdened storm cloud 
that never bursts. Release your tears. 
Let me carry the weight 

binding your heart, so you may 
float on the quiet lake waters 
outside my window. I love you. 


Pray for Prey 

by Mary Meriam 

Most people murder dreams 

then prey on those who remind them 

of weakness, warmth, 

pleasure, and softness. 

If you're not a predator, be very careful. 
If you get tired, they circle over you. - 


| If you fall, they pick at you. 


If you're dying, they tear you to shreds. 


~~ 
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I am not here and you are not there 
A story-poem on homelessness 


by Mary Perkins 


I am not here... I sit on a park bench or sprawl on a library lawn, 
completely ignored by you... I am not here and you are not there. 


I wheel a stolen shopping cart carrying my life's possessions past 
your BMW, your Mercedes or your SUV, while you and your family 
look through me and past me as if I do not exist... Iam not here 
and you are not there. 


I stand in front of a grocery store, begging for food to keep me 
from starving to death right in front of you, while you wheel your 
shopping carts bulging with food, liquor and everything else, out 
of the store, ignoring me and feeding yourselves. I am not here and 
you are not there. 


I live under a flooded bridge crawling with rats, vermin and lice 
while you drive by that bridge, ignoring my plight and the 
circumstances in which I live... Iam not here and you are not there. 


You live in a mini-mansion in the worst possible taste and drive 
your children by me daily, ignoring my plight, ignoring my poverty 
and my despair. I am not here and you are not there. 


I will die of some illness, of starvation or exposure on your city 
streets, completely ignored by my family and by you, while you 
drive by my fallen emaciated body to go to the store to buy more 
junk that you do not need. I am not here and you are not there. 


It is safer for me, while I dwell in utter poverty on these city 
streets, to ignore you. I must ignore you. 


If I actually pay attention to how much you hate me, in my state of 
observable homelessness, I would die, out of anguish and pain from 
your hate. 


I must ignore you as you ignore me. I am trying to survive... 
to survive... to survive. I am not here and you are not there. 


I hate my life and I hate your hatred of me as I simply try to survive 
my desperate life. 


I am not here and you are not there. 


Street Trade 
by Mary Meriam 


Dream Bird 
by Mary Meriam 
Push the door open wide. 
Step inside. 

The world waits wondering. 
Glamorize. Stupefy. 

Set yourself spinning. 

Let your love fly. 


Rough diamond, 

covered with shit, blood, tears, sweat, 
soot, vomit, who can see you? 

Who discovered you? Who made you? 
Who wants you? 


I'm impaled on the Statue of Liberty's torch. 
I'm stabbed by hateful looks. 

Drops of blood trail me. 

My head hurts so badly I can't see. 

But I have to see everything. 


Hope Chest 


by Mary Meriam 

Someday I'll be a lady 
dressed in fine clothes. 

I'll go to the beauty parlor for 
facials, manicures, and hairdos. 


I'm too bruised all over. 
I walk funny now from never walking. 
I hate this world so much I don't want it. 


But I don't want to die. 
I'll walk along the street 


with my head held high, 
singing out loud to myself 
and dancing inside. 


Have I mentioned the criminally cruel policeman? 
How about the sadistic judge? 


I tell myself to resign and take it like a man, 
then a flame of rage gets under my skin 
and I lose my mind. 


Someday someone will kiss me, 
and I'll kiss him too. 

We might have a baby. 

He's everything I've wanted. 


Fire and Ice 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


The Fire of Desire 
impels you into the chase 
That the Ice of Time reveals 
was just a disillusioning waste. 
Illusions that lure you into the labyrinths 
you perceive to be power 
that once attained you lose- 
almost within an hour... old hat now 
that Fire has burned itself out now... fat cat now 
the time of the Etiquette of Ice now... 
Mr. Nice now crying ice cubes in church 
awaiting acknowledgements 
for the nickels of his largesse... 
from the Godfather of His Largeness 
Fire and Ice, the terrible price 
for your daily bread 
and when you have to kill for it 
you become the Living Dead 
with Fire from your weapon 
and Ice in your heart 
and never will they leave you 
till Death do them part. 


He's a real friend. 
We can open up our hearts. 
The air is fresh and sweet. 

Someday this will be true. 


Companion Poems 
by Mary Meriam 


Too Much 


That's too much already. 
Stop. 

Put a lid on it. Can it. 

No more. I can't take it. 
Go away from me. 

Get me out of here. 

I don't want to hear it. 
That costs too much. 
This is too much to bear. 


So Little 


I'm starving. 
Hello, is anyone home? 
Count your blessings. 

| There's so little time. 


A homeless man on the sidewalk at Powell and Market Streets in San Francisco. Lydia Gans photo 


True Nature music of elemental 
by Mary Meriam : spheres 
I have a constant ache for Mother Earth, so by Randy Fingland : 


burned, depleted, burdened, pierced and razed, 
by those who lack the sense to know her worth. 
The activists seem weak, a little dazed, 

and can't protect her water, soil, and air 


from ghastly, greedy, guzzling, global glitches 


conch shell listeners 
hear me when I say 
nature's jazz is best 


heard in the open air 
no walls to 

separate the sounds 
once enjoyed 


of corporation rapist-billionaires. 

It hurts to think of landfills, oceans, ditches, 
replenished constantly with toxic trash; 

the city-dwellers sick from cars and smoke; 


to know that even boatloads full of cash, by the whole tribe 
with good intentions, sink like a bad joke. but now recognized 
Then how can we begin to do our part? by the few who share 


The answer lies in purity of heart. 


the ceiling sky provides 


Treasures of a Tweaker 
by Joy Bright McCorkle 


Yesterday a schizophrenic tweaker dropped by. 

In his arms he carried a big trash can of Fortenight lily plants. 
He's clean and sober now, but the behavior remains. 

He couldn't sit still, he couldn't just talk. 


He busied himself tidying up my deck. 

He moved the boards with nails standing up awaiting my innocent feet. 
He stacked the remains from the demolition of my yard. 

He moved the plants, eyeing the placement with an artist's eye. 


With the cunning of an old-time recycler, he shopped in my trash. 
There he found a "'Lily of the Nile" plant with a root ball two feet wide. 
He dragged it back after emptying the weeds he had pulled. 

With improvised tools, he chopped the roots into manageable segments. 
He worked in my tiny yard three hours. 


He dragged in a rose bush denuded of leaves, buds, or flowers. 

With no planter available, he planted it in a backpack found in the dumpster. 
Into the dusk he moved without pause. 

He twitched; he tromped, stopping to think every so often. 


I smiled... I watched... I thought of Tom Sawyer whitewashing a fence. 
He finished at dark, satisfied with his creation. 

My deck now resembles a tropical garden. 

Planters created from pieces of concrete left by the demolition, 

full now with plants purloined from the trash. 


I smiled. Last week I spent $150 on planters, petunias, and pansies. 
Now, in three hours the transformation complete, 
the dirt swept and vacuumed, my outdoor world was transformed. 


I heard he was seen at midnight surfing the alleys of Santa Cruz 
looking for treasures and pilfering plants. Old habits are hard to break. 
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Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit June 2007 


ON EDUCATION 


This is the second of a series of related 
columns. “On Knowledge” appeared in the 
February issue of Street Spirit. “On 
Education” will be followed in successive 
issues by “On Learning,” “On Teaching,” 
and “On Mind Manipulation.” : 


SIDNEY-J. HARRIS (English-born U.S. journalist, 
1917-1986), quoted in Rosalie Maggio, editor, 
Quotations on Education, 1997 


13. There is no end to education. We are 


all in the Kindergarten of God. 

ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor, 1856-1915), 
The Note Book of Elbert Hubbard, edited by Elbert 
Hubbard II, 1927 


14. The modern university confers the privi- 
lege of dissent on those who have been test- 
ed and classified as potential money-makers 
or power-holders.... Schools select for each 
successive level those who have, at earlier 
stages in the game, proved themselves good 
risks for the established order. 


IVAN ILLICH (Austrian-born Croatian philosopher), 
Deschooling Society, 1970 


1. Of far greater utility [than increasing 
money spent on education] would be a 
reassessment of the kind of society we 
hope to construct and the type of education 
likely to promote it. 

LOURDES ARIZPE (Mexican anthropologist), “An 
Overview of Women’s Education in Latin America 
and the Caribbean,” published in Jill Ker Conway and 
Susan C. Bourque, editors, The Politics of Women’s 


Education: Perspectives from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
‘America, 1993 


15. Intelligence plus character — that is 
the goal of true education. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., speech, Washington, 
2. Education, n. That which discloses to 26 March 1964 
the wise and disguises from the foolish 
their lack of understanding. 
AMBROSE BIERCE (journalist), The Devil’s 


Dictionary, 1911 


16. School is about two parts ABCs to fifty 
parts Where Do I Stand in the Great 
Pecking Order of Humankind. 

BARBARA KINGSOLVER (writer), “Life Without 
Go-Go Boots,” 1990, High Tide in Tucson: Essays 
from Now or Never, 1996 


3. There’s cultural capital: the habits, 
assumptions, emotional dispositions and 
linguistic capacities we unconsciously pick 
up from families, neighbors and ethnic 
groups — usually by age 3. In a classic 
study, James S. Coleman found that what 
happens in the family shapes a child’s edu- 
cational achievement more than what hap- 


pens in school. 
DAVID BROOKS (journalist), “Psst! “Human 
Capital,’” New York Times, 13 November 2005 


17. The greatest danger of traditional edu- 
cation is that learning may remain purely 
verbal. 


MIRRA KOMAROVSKY (Russian-born U.S. sociol- 
ogist), Women in the Modern World, 1953 


18. My grandmother wanted me to have an 


education, so she kept me out of school. 
MARGARET MEAD (anthropologist, 1901-1978), 
quoted in Barb Lundgren, editor, Mindfull 
4. The true University of these days is a Quotations, 1997 
~ Collection of Books. —_. 

THOMAS CARLYLE (Scottish historian), “The Hero 
‘as Man of Letters,” On Heroes, Hero Worship, -and - 
the Heroic in History, 1841 


19. The greatest triumph of our educational 
method should always be this: to bring _ 
“about the spontaneous progress of the 
child. 

MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian physician and edu- 
cator), The Montessori Method, translated by Anne E. 
George, 1912 
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-5. Education should be constructed on two 

_ bases: morality and prudence. Morality in 
order to assist virtue, and prudence in order 
to defend you against the vices of others. 
In tipping the scales toward morality, you 
merely produce dupes and martyrs. In tip- 
ping it the other way, you produce egotisti- 
cal schemers. 


CHAMFORT (French writer, 1741-1794), Maxims and 
Thoughts, 1796, translated by W.S. Merwin, 1984 


20. The greatness of the human personality 
begins at the hour of birth. From this 
almost mystic affirmation there comes 
what may seem a strange conclusion: that 
education must start from birth. 

MARIA MONTESSORI, The Absorbent Mind, 1949 


21. Bryn Mawr had done what a four-year 
dose of liberal education was designed to 
do: unfit her for eighty percent of the use- 
ful work of the world. 


TONI MORRISON (writer), The Song of Solomon, 
1977 


6. The main failure of education is that it 
has not prepared people to comprehend 
matters concerning human destiny. 
NORMAN COUSINS (writer and editor), 1974, 
“Editor’s Odyssey: Gleanings from Articles and 
Editorials by N.C.,” edited by Susan Schiefelbein, 
Saturday Review, 15 April 1978 


22. 1 am my own student and the world is 
my university. 

MARK MULLEIAN (San Francisco artist), personal 
communication, 10 December 1998 


7. How is it that little children are so intel- 
ligent and men so stupid? It must be educa- 


tion that does it. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS (French writer, 1824-1895), 


23. One of the marks of the new school 
quoted in L. Treich, L’Esprit Francais, 1947 ~ 


and the new university will be the provi- 
sion of hours of withdrawal, not spent in 
classroom study or in sport, in the midst of 
its regular work day: a period of concentra- 
tion and reflection, in which the work of 
active selection and spiritual assimilation 


8. Twenty years of schoolin’ 


And they put you on the day shift. 
BOB DYLAN (singer and songwriter), “Subterranean 
Homesick Blues” (song), 1965 


9. The alternations of speaking and hearing 


make our education. can go on. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), journal, LEWIS MUMFORD (sociologist), The Conduct of 
20 October 1835 Life, 1951 


24. Public education: something which 
politicians pledge to support, while send- 
ing their children elsewhere. 

B. Z. NIDITCH, quoted in “A Gadfly’s Dictionary,” 


Thoughts ForAll Seasons: The Magazine of 
Epigrams, volume 4, 1992 


10. The secret of Education lies in respect- 
ing the pupil. It is not for you to choose 
what he shall know, what he shall do. It is 
chosen and foreordained, and he only 
holds the key to his own secret. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, “Education,” Lectures 
and Biographical Sketches, 1883 25. Education must conform to the natural 
process of mental evolution — that there is a 
certain sequence in which the faculties spon- 
taneously develop, and a certain kind of 
knowledge which each requires during its 
development; and that it is for us to ascertain 
this sequence and supply this knowledge. 
JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI (Swiss educa- 
tor, 1746-1827), as paraphrased by Herbert Spencer, 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 1860 


11. True education consists in training the 
mind how to think, in place of cramming it 
with what to think. 


J. F.C. FULLER (English military writer), Memoirs 
of an Unconventional Soldier, 1936 


12. The primary purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion is to make one’s mind a pleasant place 
in which to spend one’s leisure. 
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My grandmother wanted me to have an education, so she kept 
me out of school. 


— MARGARET MEAD 


Intelligence plus character—that is the goal of true education. 
— MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
26. Bodily exercise, when compulsory, thing that is not there, and that is not what 
I call education, I call it intrusion. 


MURIEL SPARK (Scottish writer), The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie, 1961 


which is acquired under compulsion has no 
hold on the mind.... 

Do not use compulsion, but let early 
education be rather a sort of amusement; 
you will then be better able to find out the 
natural bent. 


PLATO (Greek philosopher, 427?-347 B.C.), The 
Republic, translated by Benjamin Jowett, 1894 


36. The aim of all education g or should 


be, to teach people to educate themselves. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian), 
Surviving the Future, 1971 


37. In the field of public education, the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” has no 
place. Separate education facilities are 
inherently unequal. 

EARL WARREN (California governor and Chief 


Justice of the United States), Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, Kansas, 1954 


27. “Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree’s inclin’d. 


ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), Moral Essays, 
1735 


28. My feeling about school was that it 
interfered with my reading. 


LINDA RONSTADT (singer), quoted in Herb Caen, 
column, San Francisco Chronicle, February 1992 


38. The only avenue towards wisdom is by 
freedom in the presence of knowledge. But 
the only avenue towards knowledge is by 
discipline in the acquirement of ordered 
fact. Freedom and discipline are the two 
essentials of education.... : 

The pupil’s mind is a growing organism. 
On the one hand, it is not a box to be ruth- 
lessly packed with alien ideas: and, on the 
other hand, the ordered acquirement of 
knowledge is the natural food for a develop- 
ing intelligence.... The two principles, free- 
dom and discipline, are not antagonists, but 
should be so-adjusted in the child’s life that 
they correspond to a natural sway, to and 
fro, of the developing personality. 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD (English mathe- 
matician and philosopher), “The Rhythmic Claims of 


Freedom and Discipline,” The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays, 1929 


29. To educate a person in mind and not in 


morals is to educate a menace to society. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT (president, 1858-1919), 


quoted in Stephen Bates, “A Textbook of Virtues,” 
New York Times, 8 January 1995 

30. Almost all education has a political 
motive: it aims at strengthening some 
group, national or religious or even social, 
in the competition with other groups. It is 
this motive, in the main, which determines 
the subjects taught, the knowledge offered 
and the knowledge withheld, and also 
decides what mental habits the pupils are 
expected to acquire. Hardly anything is 
done to foster the inward growth of mind 
and spirit;.in fact, those who have had 
most education are very often atrophied in 
their mental and spiritual life. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English mathematician and 
philosopher), Principles of Social Reconstruction, 1916. 


39. From the very beginning of his educa- 
tion, the child should experience the joy of 
discovery . 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, The Aims of 
31. If the object [of education] were to make — Education and Other Essays, 1929 
pupils think, rather than to make them accept 
certain conclusions, education would be con- 
ducted quite differently; there would be 


less... instruction and more discussion. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, Principles of Social 
Reconstruction, 1916 


40. The most perfect education... is such an 
exercise of the understanding as is best cal- 
culated to strengthen the body and form 
the heart. Or, in other words, to enable the 
individual to attain such habits of virtue as 


will render it independent. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT (English writer), A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 1792 


32. My having no education, I had to use 

my brains. 

BILL SHANKLY (Scottish footballer and manager, 
1913-1981), quoted in David Pickering, The Cassell 
Soccer Companion, 1994 


41. The best schools, to the fullest extent 
possible, focus their students’ attention on 
the acquisition, organization, and utiliza- 


33. My own education operated by a suc- tion of knowledge. 


cession of eye-openers each involving the 
repudiation of some previously held belief. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright), 
Everybody’s Political What’s What? 1944 


34. When I think back 

On all the crap 

I learned in high school, 

It’s a wonder 

I can think at all. 

And though my lack of education 
Hasn’t hurt me none, 

I can read the writing on the wall. 


PAUL SIMON (songwriter and singer), 
“Kodachrome” (song), 1973 


42. The modern school often turns out to 
be the graveyard of genius; the graduating 
ceremony, the burial service; the diploma, 
the gravestone. 


43. Education should consist of a series of | 
enchantments, each raising the individual 
to a higher level of awareness, understand- 
ing and kinship with all living things. 


2K KK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet on the first day of the month, consists 
of about 40 quotes, mostly about current events. 
To get on the “Frankly Quoted” listserve, send 
Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 


35. To me, education is a leading out of 
what is already there in the pupil’s soul. To 
Miss Mackay, it is a putting in of some- 
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by Jack Bragen 


eauty or ugliness is in the eye of 

the beholder. This points to a very 

important insight: It matters just as 
much what filter you are seeing things 
through as what objects you are seeing. 


The news networks and newspapers 


teach us to perceive events with our minds 
influenced by a set of assumptions the 
media itself subliminally gives us. 

This is partly revealed in how things are 
referred to and named. The news employs 
terms such as: “Iraqi forces,” “insurgency,” 
and “sectarian violence.” All three of these 
terms sound artificial, as if the Bush admin- 
istration had instructed the news media they 
had better employ these terms. These terms 
are used almost universally on TV news, 


and before this war they were scarcely in - 


the American vocabulary. 

Another name for “insurgency,” by the 
way, is “rebellion,” but we can’t use that 
term because it would sound like we were 
fighting against the James Dean of “Rebel 
Without A Cause.” 

The news media focuses on events that 
are supposed to make Americans scared, 
such as foiled terrorist plots, hypothetical 
terrorist threats, and anything else they can 
come up with to terrify us. The news media 


Television News 
Barely More Than Propaganda 


Another name for “insurgency” is “rebellion,” but we 
can’t use that term because it would sound like we were 
fighting the James Dean of ‘‘Rebel Without a Cause.” 


is obsessed with terrorism. 

The real threat is when we allow our- 
selves to be excessively terrified of the 
world. At that point, we start looking to 
the government to protect us; we become 
willing to relinquish inalienable rights in 
return for promises of protection. 

The propaganda tactics employed by the 
media and various politicians are perni- 
cious. Some of them may gain our trust 
with displays of opposing President Bush. 
(Right now, it is a political imperative for 
all politicians to give lip service to oppos- 
ing Bush; therefore the gesture is meaning- 
less.) However, soon the reins of oppres- 


sion could simply be passed into new hands — 


rather than real change taking place. 

The media would have us believe that 
Bush alone is responsible for our problems; 
this isn’t so. We will not yet be out of hot 
water when and if we get him out of office. 
(I’m still waiting to see if he attempts to 
declare a state of emergency to stay in 
office.) It takes a lot of people to do what 
has been done, so Bush didn’t do it alone. 
When and if he is out of office, we will still 
have plenty of ogres to deal with and plenty 
of work to do. And the propaganda net- 
works will be there every step of the way to 
distort our vision and confuse the public. 


“News Consumer.”’ 


Artwork by Art Hazelwood 


Damage and Defamation: The Consequences of Badmouthing 


by Jack Bragen 


n Zen Buddhism, a student is taught to 

seek a reality more true than words are 

able to describe. In Zen and in some 
other meditative philosophies, language is 
viewed often as the thing that gets in the 
way of the truth. So it can be easy for a 
meditation enthusiast to dismiss the 
importance of “mere words.” 

However, words carry huge amounts of 
weight. Often it is a few words on a slip 


of paper that indicate whether a person is - 


to live or die. Words are society’s curren- 
cy for information and meaning, just as 
money represents value, work and posses- 
sion. Society couldn’t exist without lan- 
guage. People who are “good to their 
word,” are highly respected. 

It should come as no shock then, that 
when you spread bad information about a 
person, entity or country, you do damage 
to them. A preliminary step in Hitler’s 
campaign to annihilate the Jews was to 
falsely blame them for all the ills of soci- 
ety, and defame them in other respects. 

The preliminary step in our invasion of 
Iraq was for Bush to falsely accuse them of 


having weapons of mass destruction and to 
falsely accuse Iraq of being out to destroy 
the United States. Before we invaded Iraq, 
Bush paved the path with false words. Now 


we have Nancy Pelosi, who,.with soothing 
words, has tried to turn apparent enemies 
into friends in the Middle East. Words can 
heal as well. 


People sometimes unthinkingly spread 
rumors of bad information about a person, 
and it is equivalent to harming a person 
without them being aware that they’ ve been 
harmed. The harm is real just the same. 
Sometimes this backfires on the person 
spreading the information. In other cases, 
people are defamed and excluded. 

In the 1950s, Senator Joe McCarthy 
persecuted people for supposedly being 
communists. In the present day, such fla- 
grant political persecutions are considered 
unacceptable, so politicians’ and celebri- 
ties’ personal and sex lives must be spied 
upon and used as material for defamation. 
If you don’t live up to some unfathomable 
code of morals, you are subject to perse- 
cution. 

Many countries don’t have anywhere 
near the levels of freedom of speech as the 


U.S. This may be because, traditionally, ~ 


what someone says about you has material 


_ impact and is-more than just audio waves in 


the atmosphere. In America, we have free- 
dom of speech so we are able to criticize 
leaders without being punished for it. I 
hope this article has accomplished that. 


Media Stereotypes Force Disabled People into the Closet 


by Jack Bragen 


S a writer with a mental illness, 

I am grateful for the fact that 

editors, to my knowledge, 

don’t discriminate against me 
for my disability. If editors in general 
were to discriminate against the mentally 
ill, they could lose quite a few of their 
contributors. 


Other areas of society are not so kind. 
On television news, whenever there is a 
mass murder or a violent crime that 
appears senseless, the perpetrator is por- 
trayed as “psychotic, delusional, schizo- 
phrenic, paranoid,” and so forth. 


I beg to differ with the opinion of the 


‘television experts. Most of the mentally ill 


people whom I’ve met, including yours 
truly, do not commit mass murder, do not 
use weapons, and do not physically hurt 
people at all. 


prey. For committing minor offenses, 
mentally ill people are imprisoned inap- 
propriately in dangerous jails where other 
inmates victimize them. 

The television news would have you 
believe that if you’re schizophrenic or 


Statistically, the mentally disabled are more likely 
to be a victim of a crime than a perpetrator of one. 


Statistically, the mentally disabled are 
more likely to be a victim of a crime than 
a perpetrator of one. This is because crim- 
inals find mentally ill people, often made 
helpless by their disability, to be easy 


psychotic, you’re one step away from 
committing heinous acts. This inaccurate 
portrayal should not be allowed to stand 
without being protested, since it can 
encourage depriving people of their civil 


rights. The popular notion that mentally ill 
people are murderers will make many 
people hide the fact that they have an ill- 
ness, or possibly make them never try to 
participate in society. 

In fact, I have heard the statistic that at 
some point, one in five Americans will 
experience some type of mental distur- 
bance. Therefore, if mentally ill people 
are forced to hide, this creates widespread 
fear in society. 

This inaccurate stereotyping of per- 
sons with mental illnesses is just another 
way to disenfranchise a large segment of 
the people whose mental hardware is 
different. 


od 
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Funeral for the Indigent 
from page 5 - | 


I looked around. I am used to being 
around street folk, and I have been for 
many years. Never had I been with so 
many, all packed into such a small area: 
George’s friends and people from the 
past. I began to feel both sad and uncom- 
fortable. I have a serious anxiety problem 
being in crowds — add drunken madnes 
to it, and my anxiety level rises. 

The music stopped and others got up to 
say a few words. I noticed the room sud- 
denly getting full to capacity. The amount 
of people — all suffering, screaming 
drunks, wet and cold people, and all hungry 
in one room — has only deepened my 


~ respect for Pastor Dan as I watched him try 


to keep the circus of people in semi-control. 

I decided I would like to speak with him 
later. | am more an atheist but I felt sure we 
could find some common ground and, pos- 
sibly, I could help; but there must be clear 
distinctions regarding each other’s faith. I 
will not sit through a sermon, nor make 
someone listen to religious services to eat 


from page 4 


if she was “all that.” This shelter staff’s 
accusation seemed jealous, immature. It 
created a reality and identity for Princess 
Cut other than who she was and pun- 
ished her for it. 

“When you come to a homeless shel- 
ter,” said Princess, “you are immediately 
categorized.” 

Name-calling, stereotyping, and 
scapegoating robbed her of her humanity 
and sense of self. After being domesti- 


cally abused, she was not feeling “all 


that.” She suffers back trauma and pain 
from years of body blows and “bear 
hugs.” Recovering from a serious bout of 
flu and dangerous dehydration, she was 
trying to rest and get her life together. 

Princess Cut craved support to enrich 
and heal her heart. After domestic abuse, 
she did not need verbally assaultive gos- 
sip intended to diminish her spirit. 
Writing up this woman discriminated 
against her, punishing her for a false 
identity others inflicted upon her. 

One man stated flatly that disabled 
people are out of luck in the San 
Francisco shelter system. 

Samuria, a brilliant, multi-talented 
writer and artist from Humboldt County, 
naively attempted to give a shelter work- 
er information about her disability, 
explaining she might “forget” and miss a 
curfew. After trying to help a worker to 
help her, she was tossed out of the 


Human Rights Abuses in San Francisco Shelters 
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or get clothes. During the long sermon by 


the pastor, I stepped outside again. 

As word spread that free food was 
being served at the veteran’s hall, every 
hungry person for miles started showing 
up. They did not care why the food was 
being given — they just knew they were 
hungry. Soon the bunker was filled with 
men and women, most of whom had not 
showered or bathed in a very long time. 
Many were sick, and it had been freezing 
the last few nights. 

I watched Pastor Dan move around the 
room trying to be calm, yet also trying to 
keep control of the situation. I was 
amazed by his ability to do everything and 
keep the crowd from becoming a problem. 

I tried to help, but I could not keep up. 
He kept his wits. He wanted all to eat, and 
sadly, there simply was not enough food. 
Immigrant workers started spilling into 
the room, looking for the free food. They 
were very polite — and very hungry. 

I overheard one person say, “I guess 
some guy named George overdosed.” » 

That is all it took, and the story on the 
street took on a life of its own, as they all 
do. Suddenly George had OD’d. He had 


Episcopal shelter altogether. 


FRONT STREET STAFF COMPLAINT 


Peering through the front door of 
MSC-South, I observed a semi-artistic 
display of wooden blocks hung along the 
wall of a cement staircase leading up into- 
an enormous facility. The words painted 
on the blocks amounted to a staff 
harangue complaining of years of over- 
work and low pay while slaving on bur- 
densome, impossible tasks for 
“unknown” bosses involving no training 
or hope for advancement. 

Imagine the demoralized reaction of 
homeless people to a greeting from 
MSC-South staff that labels all shelter- 
seekers “ungrateful.” Perhaps their bit- 
terness about working in an inept bureau- 
cracy where they feel almost as under- 
valued as the unhoused humans they 
“serve” causes them to spill their abusive 
rage down upon those in an even lower 
circle of this classist-racist hell. 

“We have done 

so much 

For so little 

For so long 

We are now qualified to do 

Anything for nothing. 

We, the willing, 

Led by the unknown 

Are doing the impossible 

For the ungrateful. 

All I ask is to live each moment 

free from the last.” 


shot too much dope. He had taken too many 
pills. Either he drank himself to death or he 
killed himself. The stories travel from one 
inebriated person to the next. 

As I watched a room full of the most 
desperate people in Santa Cruz, I felt 
overwhelmed and sad that it was this bad. 
They had to crash a funeral to eat. Later 
that day, I watched as a 16-year-old ate 
out of a trashcan. 

I realized the only people I knew — 
those who are serious, longtime homeless 
and had successfully recovered and now 
had a warm place to sleep — were people 
who had become victim to a horrible 
debilitating illness or accident. They 
became sober during their hospital or 
nursing home care and moved on from 
there. That proved to me that this problem 
is solvable. We can solve this problem. 

For now, if you are stuck on the streets 
and in dire need of help, sadly it may be 
in your best interest to become disabled 
enough to get into a low-income nursing 
home, the best poverty pimps in town. 

I will miss George. 

I wrote this article about his life and 
death one year ago. Since then, as I have 


from page two 


about some of the legislation that affects 
them.” 

The staff tries to be “with it” on con- 
temporary mental health legislation. 
Also, Michael Diehl, who works with 
BOSS, is trying to get a detox center for 
homeless people established in Berkeley. 

Moreover, Janny also says that the 
staff is working on transportation justice. 
She explains, “If you can imagine, trans- 
| portation is the leap that takes them from 
the shelters to the clinics to schools to 
food,:to doctors’ appointments.” 

BOSS serves 3,500 people annually 
through centers in Oakland, Berkeley, 
and Hayward, which provide shelter, 
transitional housing, permanent housing 
assistance, job training, adult and chil- 
dren’s education, employment services, 
community building, leadership develop- 
ment training, mental health care, sub- 
stance abuse services, drop-in center, 
youth housing and services, and exten- 
sive information and referral service. 

boona cheema is not so concerned 
about the survival of BOSS as an organi- 
zation as she is about the fact that it 
might become too specialized in its 
approach to various problems. That is, 
one person approaches the homeless 
issue as a housing problem because 
he/she is an expert on finding housing, 
while health professionals medicate or 
provide psychotherapy, focusing on men- 


Ursula Sherman Village Builds a Real Community 
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gotten to know Tommy better, I learned 
many things. One, sadly, he fell off the 
wagon again and is back on the streets. I 
learned he came from a strict Catholic 
upbringing. Nuns and priests abused him 
in the worst, most vile fashion you can 
imagine. He was not a vet. He had fooled 
the entire vet population for 20 years. He 
took on the life of a relative in his own 
mind, unable to cope with the war he real- 
ly did go through, which was severe abuse 
from the church as well as family. 

Part of Tommy believes he is a vet. 
What the nuns did to Tommy I will never 
forgive. Tommy is a good man, and will 
probably die in the streets soon, and when 
he does, he will not end up in a cardboard 
box. This and many other things led me to 
start Humanity for Homeless. In one year, 
we fed 100 people a week and gave out 
hundreds of pounds of clothes and blan- 
kets, all from donations. 


Tim Rumford is a homeless activist in 
Santa Cruz, the founder of Humanity for 
Homeless, and a member of HUFF. For more 
information, see his Internet site at 
www.humanityforhomeless.blogspot.com 


Donate to Ursula 
Sherman Village 


To make a financial or in- 
kind donation to Ursula 


Sherman Village, contact Sonja 
or Janny at (510) 649-1930. 


Homeless people who need 
services, call (510) 843-3700. 


tal problems. 

She notes that “housing first” is not a 
panacea because being housed “isolates 
them from their community, the home- 
less community.” “The piece that’s miss- 
ing is citizen-building, teaching responsi- 
bility, holding people accountable. We 
need to convey the message, “You’re a 
human being and we’re going to treat 
you like a human being.”” 

cheema envisions for the future of the 
Ursula Sherman Village that “the world 
will see it as a community that the home- 
less people are very, very engaged in 
building and designing.” The homeless 
people at the village feel very empow- 
ered because they are “participating in 
the process of decision-making.” 

Altogether, I was very inspired and 
edified to read about and see Ursula 
Sherman Village, a social justice jewel in 
Berkeley. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 
AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
crams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job 1s to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 


ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 


California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 


‘| founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 


tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing | 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 

649-1930 or visit http://www.seli-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- | 


vices, please call (510) 843-3709. | 


from page one 


“I say that there is no excuse for poverty 
in a civilized and wealthy State like ours. I 
say that we can and should see to it that all 
men and women of our State who are will- 
ing to work should have work suited to 
their capacities, and should be paid a wage 
that will enable them to maintain a decent 
home and an American standard of living. 

“I say that every old person should be 
provided for in comfort, and likewise 
every orphaned child and every person 
who is sick or incapacitated. I repeat that 
this can be done, and that I know how to 
do it. If I take up the job, I will stick until 
it is finished, and there will be no delay 
and no shilly-shallying. There will be 
action, and continuous action, until the 
last man, woman, and child has these fun- 
damental economic rights. Again, I say: 
End Poverty in California.” 

Later on, Sinclair said that the slogan, 
“End Poverty in California,” really meant 
to him, “End Poverty in Civilization.” 

His “End Poverty in California” 
(EPIC) had twelve basic principles. 
including these unique/prophetic ones: 


1. God created the natural wealth of the 
earth for the use of all men, not a few. 

2. When some men live without work- 
ing, other men are working without living. 

3. The existence of luxury in the pres- 
ence Of poverty and destitution is contrary 
to good morals and sound public policy. 

4. The cause of the trouble is that a 
small class has the wealth, while the rest 
have debts. 


The first plank of his political platform 
was to give the unemployed productive 
work and make them self-supporting. He 
also proposed exempting the poor from 
having to pay taxes. 

Sinclair the candidate said: “I proposed 
that all homes assessed at less than $3000 
shall be exempt from taxation. Anybody 
who lives in that poor a home in these times 
needs help and not taxing. Homes from 
$3000 to $5000 pay a normal rate, and for 
each additional $5000 we add one-half of 
one per cent. That means that if you live in 


‘Waterfront View.” Homeless in the Golden State. 
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Painting by Christine Hanlon 


a $100,000 home you will pay a tax of 
about 11%, and if you don’t care to pay 
that, the State will take over your mansion 
and turn it into a public institution for 
orphaned children, or for the aged, or for 
those who have acquired tuberculosis by 
slaving twelve hours a day in a department 
store or a restaurant kitchen.” 


Sinclair offered a real choice to 


Californians. He said, “In California of 
1934 there could only be two parties, 
those who wished to abolish poverty, and 
those who wished to maintain it.” His pro- 
posals were visionary, even electrifying. 


“We say to the voters. There are half a 
million persons in our state out of work. 


They cannot be permitted to starve. These 


persons ‘can never again find work while 
the present system endures.... There is no 
solution to this problem except to put 
these unemployed at productive labor..... 


“Our opponents have told you that we 


cannot put this plan through. Let me 
answer just this: If you should give me a 
chance to end poverty in California, and I 
should fail to do it, life would mean noth- 
ing to me thereafter. 


“I say ‘abolish poverty.’ This is plain - 


language that everybody can stand.” 

Sinclair made a special effort to reach 
the churches with his moral message of 
justice for the poor. Sinclair said: “It is 
impossible for me to understand how any 
group of people organized in the name of 
Jesus can support the continuation of 
poverty, with all the degradation and mis- 
ery it causes to the human race.” 


_ DIRTY ATTACKS ON SINCLAIR 


While his campaign resonated with 
poor Californians, he was opposed by 
influential enemies from major newspaper 
publishers to Hollywood studio owners. 
Some of this was Sinclair’s own doing. 

Recounting a visit to Washington, 


-D.C., Sinclair said, “I told Harry Hopkins 


in Washington that if I am elected, half 
the unemployed of the United States will 
come to California, and he will have to 
make plans to take care of them.” 

On another occasion, he said, “If I am 
elected Governor, I expect one-half the 


“Will Work for Food.” The desperation of the unemployed. 
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Effort to End Poverty 


unemployed in the United States will hop 
aboard the first freights to California.” 

This turned out to be the worst gaffe of 
his campaign. His enemies did a “Bums 
Rush” newsreel video showing hordes of 
transients jumping off freight trains in 
California. This footage ran in movie the- 
aters statewide. 

Other billboards pictured an army of 
transients marching, marching, marching 
beneath the quote: “I expect half the unem- 
ployed in the U.S. to flock to California if I 
am elected,” along with the slogan: DO 
YOU WANT THIS TO HAPPEN? 

The Los Angeles Times ran editorials 
against Sinclair with headlines like, 
“Hordes. of Jobless Swooping on State.” 


One editorial calculated that ten million. 


Americans were out of work, meaning 
that five million indigents would swamp 
California once Sinclair took office. 

“In other words,” the editorial 


observed, “Sinclair expects to end poverty 


in California by bringing in fifteen times 
as many poverty-stricken, jobless indi- 
gents as we already have!” ce 

The former national commander of the 
American Legion branded Sinclair’s plan 
a “grotesque fantasy.” 

In a pre-election, satirical opinion 
piece in the Los Angeles Times, a writer 
using a pseudonym wrote that Sinclair 
had won and spelled out the consequences 
of his winning. He wrote of how all the 
“paupers and ne’er-do-wells” in Florida 
were informed that Sinclair would keep 
his promises — work for all who wished 


‘to work, incomes for those who didn’t. 


In this editorial fantasy, after the elec- 
tion there was a “great Florida-to- 
California migration of dead-brokes and 
dead-beats.” Florida then emptied its pris- 
ons and asylums. Other governors joined 
in. Forty-six other states copied the 
Florida measure, and in a short time all 


the 12,000,000 unemployed and their 


families, together with all the convicts and 
all the insane of 47 states, had been hus- 
tled over the border into California. 

These states then amended the U.S. 
Constitution, making it illegal for poor 
people to travel from state-to-state — 


therefore keeping all the poor contained 
inside of California. 

Others ridiculed Sinclair’s EPIC pro- 
gram as “Every Pauper Is Coming,” “Easy 
Pickings in California,” “Everybody’s 
Poorhouse, Including Californians,” and 
“California, Here | Bum.” 

One editorial cartoon showed two 
tramps reading about EPIC in an eastern 
newspaper and deciding to winter in 
California instead of Florida that year. 

Even a song parody was written: 
“California, here we come! Every 
beggar, every bum 
From New York and Jersey down to Purdue 
By millions—we’re coming— : 
so that we can live on you. —~ 
We hear that Sinclair’s got your State 
That’s why we can-hardly wait ° 
Open up your Golden Gate 
California, here we come!” 

UPTON SINCLAIR’S LEGACY 

The campaign practices and _ policy 
positions of Upton Sinclair should be 
inspirational to today’s candidates and 
lawmakers. Poverty in the U.S. has 
reached devastatingly high levels and, 
without decisive action from public offi- 
cials, will continue with catastrophic 
results. Hopefully, the ideas and dreams 
of Sinclair can educate our politicians and 
allow them to use his own campaign to 
end poverty as a model in the 2008 
Presidential Election. 
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This account of Upton Sinclair’s campaign 
is the first in a two-part series. Michael Stoops 
is the Acting Executive Director of the 


_ Washington, DC-based National Coalition for 
the Homeless (www.nationalhomeless.org). 


